


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes @ practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, ),...; 
INA W. SPEAKMAN, j 77?*cifals. 
Circulars on application, 





George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principai, 

George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Purits oF Born Sexgs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students —— for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


Or 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. d and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anv GirR-s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Chelten Hills School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September arst, 1898, (17th year). 


Coilege 
preparation. For circulars ap 
AN 


ly to the Principals. 
TE HEACOCK. 

LIDA R. LeMAISTRE, 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 
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ANADIAN THOUSAND ISLANDS.—TO RENT 
for season, 9 roomed cottage, furnished, verandas, 


fire place,ice house. Apply to REV. JAMES ALLEN, 
165 Carleton Sz, Toronto, Canada. 





FoR RENT.—AN ELEVEN - ROOMED HOUSE, 
furnished throughout. Owner desires to live in part. 
Broad and Somerset Sts. Address No. 82, this Office. 
OR SALE.—THIRTY SHARES OF STOCK, 
par value, $50, paying a dividend of 8 per cent. 
Address No, 83, this Office. 


URNISHED HOUSES FOR SUMMER FOR 

rent at near all suburban points. Over 100 now 
offered. Photos. of 40 at office. Six at Swarthmore $50 
to $150 a month for season. Apply for list. C. P. 
PETERS, 441 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


© RENT FOR SUMMER.—FURNISHED 
house, large, airy rooms, secluded garden. Address 
H. J. C., 476 HURON ST., Toronto, Canada. 
ANTED.—ADULT BOARDERS, ON FARM 
near Lahaska, New Hope division Reading rail 

G. W. LAHASKA, Bucks county, Pa. 
ANTED.—A PREPARATIVE MEETING, 

twenty miles from Philadelphia, will have a va- 
cancy, soon, for a Caretaker, with comfortable house 
(renting for about $6 a month). A small family, Friends, 
preferred. Address No. 80, this Office. 





road. 


ANTED.—A DEPENDABLE GIRL OR 

woman as child’s nurse, chamber work, mending, 

and generally helpful assistant. References and full 
particulars to No. 81, this Office. 


ANTED.—HOUSEKEEPER AND COMPAN- 
ion in family of two. Small house with every 
convenience. No washing and ironing. Address E., 
this Office. 
HESTER COUNTY BOY OF NINETEEN, 
now and for three years past at Westtown School, 
wants employment during July and August; clerk, 
bookkeeper or general assistant in hotel or boarding- 
house, drive wagon, serve customers, etc.; active, in- 
telligent, willing, no bad habits ; Philadelphia references. 
Address now G. H. P., Westtown, Pa. 


ANTED.—A POSITION AS TEACHER OF 

Mathematics and higher branches. Friend. Ad- 
dress, ANNA L. GARRETT, 9g Stratford Avenue, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS A SPECIALTY. 
Eggs $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geiger’s 
Mills, Pa. 


PURING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 

where those wishing information may apply between the 

hours of 1.30 and 5 p. m., and on Seventh-days from 9 

a.m. to 5 p. m. Lien letters to 152 North rsth St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 


Corresponding Secretary. 


THE VIEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


QuakerisM : Its BeLrers AND MessaGes. By William 
Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend). 40 
pp. 10 cents. 5 copies, 40 cents. By mail at these 
prices. 


Tue Meetinc ror Worsutr. By Howard M. Jenkins 
Small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents; 50 
copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 

Re.icious Views or Frienps. By Howard M. Jen- 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 2 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00, By mail 
at these prices. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited, 
921 Arch Street, Phila. 


A Trip of 50 Days for $420. 

Through California, “including Yosemite Valley,” 
Oregon, Washington, and a tour of ten days through 
Alaska to Muir Glacier. This trip is first-class in all its 
appointments. Leaves June 27, via B.& O.R.R. For 
further information inquire of REBECCA B. NICHOL- 
SON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


NOW READY 
The Family of William Penn 
Founder of Pennsylvania * 
Ancestry and Descendants 
By Howard M. Jenkins. 


AUTHOR OF VOLUME ONE, MEMORIAL HISTORY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 
RELATING TO GWYNEDD, ETC. 

T HIS work presents the results of a careful collation of 

known authorities, consultation of the Friends’ 
records in Great Britain and Ireland, and an examination 
of the now-unequalled Collections of Penn Papers in the 
Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia. 

Some of the information gathered is to be found in frag- 
mentary form in some scores of printed works, many of 
them rare, but a large part has been drawn from the 
family letters. These letters, unprinted until used by the 
Author in the preparation of this work, are necessarily 
unique. 

Apart from any literary merit or demerit, the work is a 
systematic and practically complete statement of the 
Ancestry and Posterity of W1Lt1AM Penn, the Founder, 
and as such must have a definite and permanent value in 
the lists of Biography and Genealogy. 

*,* Pp. 270, octavo. 19 full-page illustrations. Hand- 
somely bound. $3.50 net. By mail, 20cents additional. 

*,* The print is from type, and copies are likely to be 
scarce. 

HOWARD M. JENKINS 
‘ PUBLISHER 
g21 Arcu St., PHiLapecpuia, Pa. 


Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate St., Without, London. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Disormament of Noi: of, Kankind One. Bod. 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


An Address, expanded and revised, delivered 
at Washington, D.C., in the presence of dis- 
tinguished public officials. 

Of great interest and value in the present crisis. 

A strong presentation of fact and argument. 

Pp 27. Price, Five Cents. $1 for 25 copies. 

HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Arborton, Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean. 


For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, including electric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env oF TENNESSEE AVE. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-like and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


FOR SALE. 

A very desirable property in Media, at 519 Orange 
street, less than a square from the station. The residence 
contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
and has all modern conveniences. On the rear of prop- 
erty, fronting on South avenue, there are two box stalls 
and other stabling, for several horses or cows, a carriage- 
— = a cottage oa For a quick pur- 
chaser, price is $7,500. on premises, or to 

. PSTN PPWILLIaMs, Media, Pa. 


Open all the year 
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_FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 


$1.50 per annum. = ¢ 
To those who get up and forward “‘ Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


SupscrirTions MAY BreGIn aT ANY TIME 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Given. We po not “sToPr”’ PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


4 
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OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


i 


} 
| 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, ro cents per line, one time ; 74 cents per line each 
insertion, two times. For donger insertion reduced rates, 
which will be furnished upon application. 


LTT) 
jute 


Th Wily 


MAL 
N 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cuecxs, 
Drarts, or Post-orrice Monsy Orpers; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person S80 sending. S@-Draw checks and money 
orders to the order of Friznps’ INTELLIGENCER Asso- 
CIATION, LimiTeD. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


A Goop Worp Each WEEK. —XIX., 
SONNET : LIFE, i ees — 
WorTHY FRIENDS OF THE eareniee 
CENTURY: SAMUEL M. JANNEY. By 
Eviza F. Rawson, (with Illustra- 
tion), ( Continued }, oe) 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS: 
Old Testament Lesson, 
New Testament, “ International ’ ” Text, 


SIGNIFICANCE OF PLAIN SPEECH, 
Books, 
EDITORIAL: 
** Canteens ”’ 
Notes, . 


BIRTHS, Mansxhat ES, Detves, 
NEWS OF FRIENDS, 
SoME RECENT Books, 
ENCOURAGE THE CONFERENCE, 
CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETCc., . 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
LITERARY NOTES, 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES, 
COMMUNICATIONS : 
Taxes and Honest Use of Them, . 
Expression Urged, ‘ 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPOSITORY, 
METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY, FouRTH Mo. 
POETRY : 
BirD NOTES IN GERMANY, 


and War, . 


Bread Is One Thing Only. 
Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal wheat food, needs to be boiled 


only and is then ready to serve as a breakfast food. It can be 
served in thirty other ways—bread, cakes, puddings, desserts 
etc. For covering fish and croquettes it is unexcelled. The 
VITOS Cook Book tells how. This cook book was prepared by 
ladies for ladies. The recipes are simple and suited to the re- 

sources of an ordinary household. Shall we send youa copy? 


Ltp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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THE PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., 
GROCERS EVERYWUERE SEL VITOS. 


| GzoRGE B. COCK, 


Law ) 
Convention > STENOGRAPHER. 
ScriENCE 

14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch | 
trade - established three generations ago—and 


¢ 
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Telephone 1-42-25 D 
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Something Unusual, 


ADDRESS BY DR. JOSEPH May (Concluded), 

PROHIBITION IN KANSAS, 

THE SOBER SECOND THOUGHT, : 

MISCELLANY: Searching the Mails; The 
Samoan Shame; Colonies Unprofitable ; 
The ‘“*Sample’ Business; A False 
and Unjust Theory ; President Lincoln 
on War; An Essay on Water, ‘* Alco- 
holism” and Degeneracy, Peaceful 
People in Borneo; Too Many Teach- 
i « % 4 ow we eS 377 

CURRENT EVENTs, . 

NEWS AND OTHER Guzammes, 

ey Pak. ene: Siew we ieee cee ab ke 


Hanscoms’. 


a price catalogue fer comparison ? 


Ne liquors or other offensive goods or methods 
» Phila. 


1311 Market St. 


resorted te. 


> > Ww 


Our prices are the lowest, ~ 
variety the most complete, an 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail yo — 


up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


GEO. C NEWMAN 


806 MARKET Sr. 


Fine Arts 


Mirrors, Pictures, 


Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown 


TYPEWRITERS | 
REBUILT nearly equal to new 
Fully guaranteed. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 
per cent. below list. Catalogue free. 
Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, 
135 S. Sth Street, Philada. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PALO OU Oe OE Wal ed tel el tet 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XIX. 
Tue danger [of “ love of money” | depends not upon 
how much a man has, but upon how much his heart is 
set upon what hé has, and upon accumulating more. 


From the Book of Discipline of London Yearly Meeting, 
Advices on Liberality and Benevolence. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


SONNET: LIFE. 


| SEEMED to see the children of the earth, 
Each soul a shining star,—each heart a flower ; 
And every soul with wierd, unearthly power 
Sent forth its spectral ray ; some souls gave birth 
To glorious halos,—others in their dearth 
Of sparkling radiance, feebly seemed to glower ; 
Such souls as these wore each a withered flower, 
And by the flowers knew I grief and mirth. 
. One face I loved, in beauty bright and fair, 
No golden halo showed, and hidden there 
A cankered bud disclosed a heart of pride ; 
While one I had forgotten seemed to shine, 
And showed a heartsease in its light divine, 
More perfect far than all the rest beside. 


SARAH P. BYRNES. 
Paris, April 7, —_ 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
I.—SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
BY ELIZA F. RAWSON. 


On the 9th day of Third month, 1826, he was 
married to Elizabeth Janney, daughter of John and 
Elizabeth Janney. The latter were not living at the 
time, the mother having died when Elizabeth 
seven years of age, and the father when she was 
nineteen. Accompanied by his second wife, he had 
gone to the West Indies in search of health, but died 
on the return voyage, and was buried at sea. 

The wedding ceremony of Samuel M. and Eliza- 
beth Janney took place in the Friends’ meeting-house 
in Alexandria im the presence of a large number of 
their friends and relatives. A goodly company of the 
elderly Friends were entertained at the wedding din- 
ner, by the step-mother of Elizabeth Janney, and a 
still larger number of young people in the evening. 
Then followed a series of “companies,” given in 
honor of this popular young couple, by their numer- 
ous friends and relatives in that aristocratic, hospitable 
old Virginia town. 

The wedding journey which they took a few weeks 
afterwards was quite an extended one for that day, 
when much of the traveling was by stage and canal 


was 


bod Caisse) M. Janay? s account of it is preserved. 
They went to New York, and up the Hudson as far 
as Albany. The steamboat was crowded with Friends 
returning to their homes from New York Yearly 
Meeting, some of them having come from Canada. 
From Albany they took a hack, and went to New 
Lebanon Springs, where they climbed to the summit 
of the highest hill, and were well repaid by the view 
of the valley below. A little beyond Lebanon, em- 
bowered in green trees, was the Shaker village, where 
our travelers were hospitably entertained. They were 
struck with the perfect neatness which everywhere 
prevailed, and purchased several articles of Shaker 
handiwork. Among them was the silver pen with 
which Samuel M. Janney wrote the account of their 
wedding journey. They proceeded ina hack going 
to Troy, Saratoga, Glen’s Falls, and Lake George. 
On the way they stopped at Glen’s Falls to visit a cave 
which had attained celebrity as the place where 
Cooper located one of his most interesting scenes in 
“The Last of the Mohicans.” It is said to be the 
cave, where Cora and her companions were concealed 
from the Indians, and afterwards captured by them. 

Next they traveled westward by canal boat to 
Utica, visited Trenton Falls, took stage for Auburn 
and Rochester, visiting Genesee Falls, and then by 
packet boat went to Lockport, Buffalo, and Niagara 
Falls. They visited the Tuscarora Indians, who had 
a reservation of six thousand acres of land, and then 
numbered about two hundred and sixty Indians. 
While there they visited, in his own cabin “ Cusick,” a 
Tuscarora chief and interpreter, and a man of much 
respectability in the tribe. He was a professing 
Christian. In the war of the Revolution he had been 
under Lafayette’s command. In speaking of him, 
Cusick used to say: “ Many a time in the battle I threw 
myself between him and the bullets, for / loved him.” 
He held a lieutenant’s commission from General 
Washington, that entitled him to a pension, which he 
received for several years. Then Congress passed a 
law that the recipients of such pensions should swear 
that they could not live without the pension. This 
the old chief refused to do. He said “now here is 
my little log cabin and it’s my own; here’s my patch, 
where I can raise corn and beans and pumpkins ; and 
there is Lake Oneida, where I can catch fish; with 
these I can make out to live without the pension, and 
to say I could not, would be to lie to the Great 
Spirit.” So the pension was given up. 

The travelers resumed their journey by taking 
steamboat down the St. Lawrence river, passing the 
group known as “ The Thousand Islands,” but which 
really comprises one thousand six hundred and ninety- 
two islands. Reaching Montreal, they visited the 
French Catholic Cathedral, and saw the service per- 
formed by about one hundred priests and attendants, 
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who were dressed in the most splendid apparel. 
Samuel M. Janney says: “ The chanting of so many 
voices in unison with the peals of a fine organ had an 
imposing effect, as they echoed and _ reverberated 
through the aisles, and along the vaulted roof of this 
extensive building. But the forms and gestures made 
use of appeared to be absurd in the extreme and 
foreign to the simplicity and meekness of Christianity.’ 
The travelers visited at Montreal also the Convent of 
the “ Gray Nuns.’ 

Their next point was Quebec and the Falls of 
Montmorency. Then by stage they traveled through 
the New Engl. ind States to Boston, where they spent 
several days i in sight-seeing. While there on First- 
day afternoon, being 
the oth of Seventh 
month, they went to a 
Unitarian church to 
hear a eulogy on the 
life and character of 
John Adams, who had 
died on the 4th of the 
month. They now 
proceeded (again by 
stage) to New Bedford 
and Fall River, and by 
steamboat through 
Long Island Sound 

New York. After 
spending a day or 
two in that city they 
went to the Catskill 
Mountain House, and 
visited the Falls. The 
wild and romantic 
scenery of these 
mountains was fully 
appreciated. Return- 
ing to the Hudson 
river, they went on 
board “the elegant 
barge, Lady Clinton,” 
in the afternoon, and 
the next mornimg 
found themselves 
again in New York. 
After making a short 
stay they pro- 
ceeded homeward. 

‘they were absent fifty-eight days and traveled two 
thousand, eight hundred and thirty-four miles. It 
was, it will be seen, a remarkable journey for a young 
couple of the Society of Friends, in that day, and 
such is worthy of this much notice. 

Speaking in his later years of his marriage, Samuel 
M. Janney said: “It has resulted in a union that I 
regard as the greatest of my temporal blessings. In 
prosperity and adversity she has been a safe counsellor 
a sympathizing companion, and a help-meet, steadfast 
in love and devotion.”’ The result of this union was 
eight children, of whom four died in infancy, and one 
after reaching manhood. After the of these 
children, he said, in a letter of condolence to a friend 
who had lost a// of her children : “ It seems to me we 


MEADOW LAWN. 


here until his death. 


loss 


. | 
| 


SAMUEL 

He purchased the place and removed there, after leaving the boarding-school, 
Springdale, which was closed in the spring of 1853. 
It is about a hundred yards from the meeting-house. 


have a deeper interest in the future life, since we have 
contributed the pure, innocent spirits of our children 
to augment the number who have entered the mansions 
of bliss.”’ 

In the year 1828, he entered into partnership with 

his brother-in-law Samuel H. Janney to build and con 
duct a cotton factory at Occoquan, Va. _ For the two 
years following he continued to reside in Alexandria, 
they having a commercial house in that city. H« 
then removed to Occoquan, and for the next nine 
years regularly attended the Alexandria Meeting, 
generally going on horseback. ‘Their inexperience in 
the business, failing health, and other causes combined 
to make this venture an unsuccessful one. 
Twice after engaging 
in this business, was 
he compelled by slight 
hemorrhages from 
the lungs to seek the 
healing waters of the 
Red Sulphur Springs, 
in Monroe county, 
West Virginia. The 
first time he went on 
horseback, a distance 
of 350 miles, and with 
his ink-horn fastened 
to his saddle in front 
of him, beguiled the 
tedious hours of travel 
with writing. The 
second time that h« 
made the journey, 
he went in a carriage, 
accompanied by his 
wife and other mem 
bers of his family. 
The result of both 
journeys was very 
beneficial. More than 
a quarter of a century 
later, he and his wif 
accompanied their in- 
valid son John to the 
Red Sulphur, making 
the journey in car- 
riage,taking with 
them also a saddle 
horse. Again did the 
waters have a remarkable healing effect. 

His first appearance in the ministry was in the year 
1832, in the Alexandria meeting. He took for his 
text : ‘The Lord is in his Holy Temple, let all the 
earth keep silence before him.” 

His first published work was “‘ Conversations on 
Religious Subjects between a Father and his Two 
Sons.”’ A few years later he published a small volume 
of Poems. He was encouraged by his friends to do 
so, and the edition of one thousand copies was readily 
disposed of. His taste for poetry, however, gradually 
declined, and he concluded that he would succeed 
better in prose. This proved to be the case. 

In 1839 he removed to Loudoun county, Va., 
for the purpose of opening a boarding school for girls 


‘ 


M. JANNEY’S HOME. 


At Meadow Lawn he resided 





Springdale ”’ 
Goose Creek meeting-house, and a path which led 


stile, was trodden twice a week by the “ Springdale 
girls,” perhaps thirty in number, with the teacher bring- 
ing up the rear. 

This employment of teaching was so much more 
congenial to him than a commercial life that the 
change brought great peace to his mind. 

The heavy cloud which hung over him at this time 
was his inability to meet all of his indebtedness before 
leaving Occoquan. 
it all, and for twenty years he patiently labored to be 
able to say that he owed no man anything. And he 
succeeded. In all those years of struggle, he says 
that he “had the hearty sympathy and affectionate 
aid of his wife, who generously allowed the income 
from her own estate to be appropriated to the pay- 
ment of his debts.” The writer of this article well 
remembers the last work that he did for the accom- 
plishment of this object. He was engaged in writing 
his important work, the Life of William Penn. When, 


in the narrative, he reached the time of the death of | 


Penn, he became so deeply absorbed in the recital, 
the whole scene became so real to him, that he was 
entirely oblivious as totime. He forgot that it was 
Fifth-day morning and the time of meeting. “When it 
suddenly occurred to him, he put on his hat and with 
his quick step went up the hill to Goose Creek meet- 
ing-house, where the meeting had for some time been 
in session. Going to his usual place at the head of the 
meeting, he explained and apologized for being so late, 
took his seat, and no doubt held sweet communion 
with the All-Father. 
(To be Continued.) 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 21.—FirtH MonrtH 21. 
THE NOMADS. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—The Lord is slow to anger and plenteous in 


mercy, forgiving iniquity and transgression.—Numbers, 
xiv., 18. 


Scripture Reading.—Exodus, xxxiv., I-14. 


THE sojourn at the oasis of Sinai was of about a | 


year’s duration. In the course of it there occurred 


an outbreak of idolatry, a portion of the people mak- | 


ing for themselves an idol like those worshipped in 
Egypt, and performing before it the idolatrous rites to 
which they had, perhaps, been accustomed in their 
days of slavery. This occurred during a temporary 
absence of Moses, 
brother Aaron, who had been left to represent him. 
The authority of Moses was sufficient, on his return 


seems possible that Aaron, however, nursed some 
sense of injury and anger, for we find him concerned 


a few months later in a seditious movement against | period before the Egyptian slaves should become 


| Hebrew freemen. 
The organization of the nation which took place | 


the authority of Moses. (Numbers, xii.) 


during the sojourn at Sinai was very simple. Seventy 


elders were selected who acted as judges in cases of | 
dispute, all matters of importance being subject to | 
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was about a quarter of a mile from | 


But he determined in time to pay | 


| (Numbers, xi.) 


but with the sanction of his | 
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appeal to Moses. The army, too, was reduced toa 


_ certain simple order with captains and other officers. 
across a little stream, through the field, and over a | 


As previously stated, the nation was divided into five 
groups for ease of sustenance. (Numbers, ii.) The 


religious organization was also simple, and, as is 
| almost always true among 
| related to the social organization. 


Semites, was closely 
Certain families 


were set aside as a religious order, a certain part of 


| the army to guard the ark of the covenant, and a 


certain portion of the nation to camp immediately 
about the tabernacle. The ark and the tabernacle 
which contained it can hardly have reached the 
elaboration described in Exodus xxv., xxvi., during the 
nomadic period. Probably the latter was at first no 
more than an ordinary tent set apart for religious 
purposes. (Exodus xxxiii., 7.) The ark contained 
the stone tablets having the ten commandments upon 
them, and certain other objects connected with the 
religious experiences of the Israelites. In the course 
of time the rude tent was to grow into the grandeur 
of Solomon’s temple. For this nomadic period it 
was the rallying-point of the loyalty of the new- 
made nation. 

‘And it came to pass on the twentieth day of the 
second month in the second year . . . the children 


| of Israel took their journeys out of the wilderness of 


Sinai.” Their course lay northward toward the 
promised land of their inheritance. Their movements 
were slow and the journey was broken by numerous 
stops at the oases of the wilderness. At one point 
they were smitten, by a plague which killed many. 
At another occurred the plotting of 
Aaron and Miriam against their greater brother. 
(Numbers, xii.) Their sedition was a failure, and 
Moses pardoned this sin against himself even more 
readily than he had pardoned the sin against Jehovah 
in the idolatry of the golden calf‘=-= Se -= 
Approaching now the southern boundaries of 


| Palestine, spies were sent to bring report both of the 


fertility of the land and of the prospects of easy con- 
quest. Meantime the host moved on to Kadesh- 
Barnea, south and west of the Dead Sea. The spies 
penetrated into the mountain lands of the Amorites, 


afterwards known as Judea, going on even to Hebron, 


the former home of Abraham. They brought back 
glowing reports of the land, made the more attractive 
to them because of their experiences in the waste and 
desert lands of the Sinaitic peninsula. But their reports 


| of the inhabitants spread dismay among the Israelites. 


It would seem that they had expected fertile fields to 
await them uninhabited, and now that they “ saw war”’ 
they showed that the slavish fear born of Egyptian 
servitude still manacled their arms and dulled their 
weapons. In spite of the protestations of a few of 


, | the bolder spirits (Numbers, xiii., 30), they drew back 
to restore order, and the image was destroyed. It | 


from the invasion and turned their faces once more to 
the wilderness. It was plain that the stern school of 
desert life must be brought to bear for a considerable 


They continued the nomadic life 
for perhaps a generation, probably centering their 
movements about the oasis of Kadesh. Here they 
experienced battle and defeat; rebellion set one 
faction of them over against another ; pestilence smote 
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down many. 
and faith half-dimmed by disappointment, but rising 
again triumphant under heroic leadership—all these 
hammer blows, in the course of years, forged out a 
strong and enduring nation from the unpromising 
material whose experiences we have been following. 
Miriam was buried at Kadesh, and Aaron not far 
away at Mt. Hor. The course of the wandering 
nation was marked out with the graves of those who 
had come up out of Egypt. The young men grew 
old and the children took their places. At last their 
leader felt them to be ready for a new attempt to seize 
the fertile lands.of the Jordan valley. Avoiding by a 
detour the land of Edom, where they were refused 
passage, they passed up on the east side of Jordan to 
where the Arnon river flows by the land of Moab to 
the Dead Sea. North of the land of Moab was the 
mountain country of the Amorites: a name applied 
in a general way to the inhabitants of the high lands 
of western Palestine, those of the plains being known 
as Canaanites. These names, however, were some- 
times used interchangeably. It was the sight of the 
Amorites of southern Palestine which had so dis- 
couraged the Hebrew wanderers on their first 
attempted invasion and who had defeated them near 
Kadesh. From the west of Jordan the Amorites had 
invaded the territories of the Moabites and Ammon- 
ites and had conquered a space between them includ- 
ing several cities. The Hebrews made their first 


attack upon this body of Amorites and were success- 
ful, thus coming into possession of, their first perma- 


nent territory. 

The chief effects of the nomadic period on the 
Israelites were the cultivation of independence of 
spirit, which had been largely lost in slavery times ; 
the formation of a national spirit, which involved a 
willing obedience to authority, sharply distinguishable 
from the obedience of the slave; and lastly the 
strengthening of faith in God, which had been almost 
lost in the bewilderment of Egyptian polytheism. 
This faith deeply impressed by the unhoped-for 
deliverance at the Red Sea passage, had been directed 
by the genius and inspiration of Moses to the build- 
ing up of righteousness and character. The ten 
commandments are the special monument of this 
period, marking as they do the point where religion is 
definitely recognized as dealing not merely with 
man’s relations with God, but also and equally with 
man’s relations with man. 


NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL"’ 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER." ] 
No. 21.—Frrrx Monts 21. 
JESUS BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST. 
GOLDEN TExT.—He came unto his own, and they that 
were his own received him not.—John, i., 11. 


Read the Scripture, John, xviii., 15-27. 


SELECTION OF TEXTS. 


REVISED VERSION. 
Tus lesson follows directly that last given, in the eigh- 
teenth chapter of John. It was still the night following 
the passover supper, but past midnight, and therefore the 
morning of the sixth day of the week, and 7th of the 
month, the day of. the Crucifixion. 


INTELLIGENCER 


The trials, the hardships, hope deferred 


After his arrest, Jesus was taken, bound, by the sol- 
diers to the residence or ‘‘ palace ’’ of Annas, who was 
the father-in-law of Caiaphas, the Jewish high priest. 
Why to Annas is not clearly explained, except on the 
ground of his being—as he was —the most influential man 
of all the Jewish hierarchy, the ‘‘ power behind the throne.”’ 
He had been high priest himself for seven years (A. D. 
7-14) and five of his sons, besides his son in law 
(Caiaphas) subsequently were made high priests. They 
formed a great family ; they were Sadducees ; rich, aristo- 
cratic, powerful, wielding the authority of the church, 
‘* worldly ’’ people, in fact, resenting vehemently any pro- 
posal that threatened to disturb their control, or affect 
their position. 

It must be remembered that Jesus had denounced the 
church administration. As the prophets had done, in 
earlier time, he spoke severely and plainly of the corrup- 
tion, extortion, and oppression with which it was honey- 
combed. All accounts agree that the (Jewish) people suf- 
fered under this, and that they therefore the more readily 
listened to Jesus. It was the hierarchy, the ecclesiastical 
power, that his new system especially threatened, and that 
now intended his death 

An examination before Annas took. place while the 
members of the Sanhedrin were gathering. It is probable 
that Annas and Caiaphas occupied the same ‘‘ palace, ’ and 
in its courtyard occurred the denial of his Master by Peter. 
One of the disciples, assumed to be John, had followed 
within the courtyard, and at his entrance, at his request, 
the girl who kept the door admitted Peter also. As she 
did so, she asked, ‘‘ Art not thou, also, one of this man’s 
disciples?’’ And Peter, (so far from being a ‘* rock’’ on 
which to build, a foundation firm and immovable), lied, 
and said ‘‘ I am not!’’ 

The examination before Annas was brief ; at least there 
is little said of it in the account. The members compos- 
ing the Sanhedrin were hastily got together, and Jesus was 
taken before them, Caiaphas, the high priest, presiding. 
While the hearing before him went on, Peter was again 
twice challenged, as he stood warming himself before the 
‘* fire of coals’’ in the courtyard, as a follower of the ac- 
cused Galilean, and as often repeated his denial, cursing 
and swearing the second time, both Matthew and Mark 
say, to emphasiae the lie. And then, ‘‘ immediately the 
cock crew,”’ Peter remembered what Jesus had told him 
the evening before, and Matthew says, ‘‘ wept bitterly.’’ 

The word ‘‘sanhedrin’’ means an assembly ; it does 
not necessarily imply a legal body, a court, acting by 
authority. As a matter of fact, this assembly of the church 
officia's had at that time no judicial power ; it was suffered 
to exist, and within certain limitations to act, by the 
Roman officials. Jt has been compared (Geikie) in the 
instance we are considering, to a ‘‘ vigilance committee,’ 
and strictly speaking it was little more than that. It de- 
rived its importance only from the submission of the Jews, 
who regarded it as part of their church system, and from 
the tolerance of the Roman rulers. What it now proposed 
was to accuse Jesus of some crime punishable by death, 
to judge him guilty, and to demand of Pilate, the Roman 
governor, that he be immediately executed. And this, 
practically, was what took place. 

John gives no account of the hearing before Caiaphas, 
but Matthew and Mark dwell upon it somewhat, and espe 
cially speak of ‘< false witnesses ’’ who had been procured 
to come forward and testify against Jesus. These wit 
nesses, however, failed to provide the evidence needed for 
the purpose, and the Council were baffled. But later, two 
witnesses declared that Jesus had said he was able to de- 
stroy the Temple and rebuild it again in three days, and, 
finally, upon the demand of Caiaphas (Matthew, xxvi., 
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63), Jesus made answer, according to the record, which 
Caiaphas pronounced blasphemy, and the Council declared 
him ‘‘ worthy of death.’ Then according to the account 
in Matthew—John does not record it—they abused him, 
they did ‘‘spit in his face, and buffet him: and some 
smote him with the palms of their hands, saying, Proph- 
esy unto us, thou Christ, who is he that struck thee? ”’ 
(Mark and Luke give much the same account. ) 

The night had now passed ; according to the account 
in Luke, the day had broken when the hearing before 
Caiaphas and the Council began Following Matthew it 
would seem that the hearing was before daybreak, but that 
as the light of the morning appeared the Council reached 
its conclusion, and directed that Jesus be taken before 
Pilate, and his death for blasphemy be demanded. 

The whole of the action described in the lesson is es- 
sentially oriental, and characteristic of the time in which 
it occurred. The trial was, of course, a mockery of 
justice, according to our modern systems, when seen in 
their integrity, though not more unjust, doubtless, than 
sometimes goes on in our very midst, where the accused 
person is poor, unknown, and is without influence, and 
when the more elaborate processes of the law, with their 
great cost, cannot be invoked for him. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF PLAIN SPEECH, 


TuE language of Scripture is not only a peculiarity of 
the Society of Friends,—it is one of their most im- 
portant principles ; important, because most conspicu- 
ous and engaging, from being the language of Love ; 
when, in connection with plainness of behavior and 
apparel (both being important principles) we show 
forth in life and conversation’ the fruits of the spirit— 
patience, temperance, brotherly kindness, and charity. 

When we lay down any of our live testimonies and 
adopt the form: and methods of the world, we weaken 
our position, destroy our influence with those we 
hoped to serve, and put to shame Him whom we pro- 
fess to follow. 

Some of our esteemed and earnest members,— 
those who are zealously laboring for the continuance 
of the Society, and the widening of its borders, seem 
willing to lay down this principle, saying, there is no 
religion in it. There is no intrinsic value in the en- 
sign of a nation, yet there is a deep meaning in the 
Flag wherever it may be displayed. 

There is no religion in plain speech, behavior, and 
apparel themselves, but a power for good is exercised 
when these are faithfully adopted. Let us remember 
the words of Admiral Penn, just before he died : “‘ Son 
William, if you and your friends keep to your plain 
way of preaching, and your plain way of living, you 
will make an end of the priests to the end of the 
world.” We all use the Scripture language, Thee 
and Thou, in our petitions to our Heavenly Father. 
In the family it is becoming—and but few would dis- 
pense with it there. Why not adopt it in the world 
of mankind,—are we not all children of one God ? 

At this time we are in a revolution that is shaking 
all religious and national institutions, and testing their 
faith in infinite love ; and many are looking to Friends 
inquiringly ; thus showing that the same Divine 
Power is operating upon the hearts of mankind, fer- 
haps more effectually than at any former period. 
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Then let us place such a value on these principles, and 
so highly esteem our privilege of spreading them, as 
to show those with whom we mingle that these badges 
are an aid in keeping our lives unspotted from the 
world. 

Our religious building was wisely erected,—its 
foundation is the Rock of Divine Revelation, and 
under the revealings of the spirit of Truth the princi- 
ples and testimonies it has always held have been 
maintained through opposition and suffering ; these 
are the pillars, lintels, and other indispensable parts, 
constituting the beautiful structure which you and I 
desire to have perpetuated. Shall we take out a lintel, 
a joist, or a brick, and weaken and deface this spir- 
itual house of ours? When one brick or stone is re- 
moved, how much easier it is to take out the second : 
and when any important parts are displaced, the struc- 
ture will be marred and impaired. 

‘‘ Friends inherit privileges won by patient suffer- 
ing and devoted fidelity to conviction ; it is right we 
should prize them, and seek to hand them on in their 
integrity, undimm:d by the changed conditions of our 
day, to those who follow after.” 


JoserH PowWELL. 


BOOKS. 
Epistles of London Yearly Meeting, 1839, 1869. 

Books may be regarded as companions ; they become 
associated with our retired thoughts, and insensibly 
infuse somewhat of their spirit and character into 
those who converse with them. It behooves us to 
exercise a sound discretion as to what publications 
we admit into our homes; that neither we nor our 
children may be hurt by that reading which would 
tend in any degree to leaven our minds into the spirit 
of the world, and to unfit us for the sober duties of 
life. The books which we introduce to the young 
require particular care: they may give a bias to the 
mind, and materially influence the future character. 
Some of those which, we fear, find access to our 
families are calculated to give false views of life, and 
to lower that standard of morals which Christianity 
upholds ; and others, though they may not stimulate 
evil passions, are adapted to lessen the attachment of 
our youth to the principles of their education, or 
even to rob them of their tenderness of conscience, 
and to alienate them, it may be by slow gradations, 
from the fear of God. 


Tue Master has told us that we are to enter into 
our Closet and shut the door and pray to our Father 
which isin secret. This is the moment for us to come 
into contact with the divine forces that are around us. 
Up to this point, circumstances have acted upon us ; 
now is our chance, our opportunity, to retire into our- 
selves, to generate spiritual power by contact with the 
divine, and in this strength to react in turn upon our 
circumstances.—Dr. W. W. Newton. 

>< 


Give the children pets. Teach them to be kind 


and gentle to these pets; to love them, to care for 
them regularly and tenderly. 
perfect character.— Selected. 


It will help mould a 
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“CANTEENS” AND WAR. 
Tue disappointment and disapproval 

throughout the country over the “opinion” given 
by the Attorney-General of the United States in 
relation to the “canteen” system in the army is 
natural and reasonable. The public opinion which 
procured the passage by Congress of the law abolish- 


expressed 


ing these liquor saloons among the soldiers had a 
right to expect that the law, when enacted, would be 
carried out in good faith, but the action of the Attor- 
ney-General has been made the means, instead, of 
balking and defeating it. 

No one can say that intoxicating drink should be 
put to the lips of any young man, by the public 
authority, whether he be a civilian in ordinary dress 
or a soldier in uniform, and the resentment of the 
“canteen” system by those who have at heart the 
the 
drunkenness was a manifestation of a healthy feeling. 


advancement of sobriety and diminution of 
And yet this remains to be said,—it has already been 
suggested, we think, if not plainly said, in the INTEL- 
LIGENCER,—that there can be no very material im- 
provement of war conditions, by depriving them of 
alcohol. Asa matter of fact, deprivation is imprac- 
ticable. 
within reach of the officers ; they may have drink when 


Alcohol is, and is always likely to be, easily 


and in what quantity they choose, and the majority 
of them, it may be assumed, will not vote to deprive 
themselves of it. The utmost that can be done, 
therefore, is to keep it from the men, and even this, 
if the 


fully accomplished. 


‘canteens ’’ could be wiped out, would not be 

War and war procedure, the operations of camps 
and campaigns, the execution of sieges, assaults, and 
Whether they 
are provided with “‘ canteens,”’ or are not so provided, 


battles, can never be made temperate. 


there can be nothing sober about these activities of 


war. The “shelling” of towns and villages, the 
slaughter of women and children, the wholesale de- 
struction of human life upon “orders” given, are 
proceedings which alcohol may or may not make a 
little (to do so seems impossible), but 


which in their evil qualities stand by themselves, in- 


worse, 


dependent of any merely alcoholic form of intoxica- 
tion. 
Ritter, who preached in our Friends’ meetings during 
many years of his blameless life the gospel of Christ, 
but who was in his earlier years a soldier in the 


That quaint old Pennsylvania German, Jacob 


Revolutionary army, said that he saw the officers 


mix gunpowder with the rum dealt out to the men, 
in order to inflame their passions, but our modern 
experience goes to show that even if this were con- 
sidered an effectual means to the desired end, it is 
quite unnecessary, since the willingness of trained 
troops to use unhesitatingly the modern implements 
of slaughter is all that could be asked by anyone. 
There was, last year, and there still survives, we 
fear, a theory that war may be a purification, and 
that those engaged in it may be so temperate in their 
lives as to perfect the chain of its virtues. We have 
already said above what we think of this theory—that 


it is fallacious. Ridding war of intemperance, even 


if it were possible—which it is not—would not make 


war appreciably less evil. It is a case of trying to 


cure a terrible disease by alleviating a secondary 
symptom. 


THE Managing Editor of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER is at 
present expecting to be absent from the office, during the 
summer months, this year. He will sail, if nothing prevents, 
for England on the 24th instant, and will return about the 1st 
of Ninth month. He hopes to goto The Hague, for a few 
days next month, to observe—from the outside -the great 
Conference, but will spend nearly all his time in England and 
Wales, and very largely among Friends. Letters intended 
for him, and addressed to him as usual, either at the office of 
the INTELLIGENCER, or at his home, (Gwynedd, Pa.), will re- 
ceive appropriate attention at other hands, but anything 
intended for the paper should not be sent to his name, but be 
addressed to the INTELLIGENCER, at this office. 

He hopes to write for the INTELLIGENCER, of course, dur- 
ing his absence, and he trusts that the advantage of his taking 
the holiday may be apparent. 


REFERRING to the paragraph in this column last week, it 
now seems to be understood that Governor Stone will not re- 
move, but will continue, Dr. J. T. Rothrock as Forestry Com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania. This will be very encouraging 
and satisfactory to those interested in the forestry work, and 
is, indeed, a matter of deep interest to all who value the 
prosperity of the State. No one thing now in progress will 
contribute more to the wealth and happiness of the people 
than the successful reafforesting of its waste lands. 


THE suggestion by Dr. May, in his address, that the spirit 
of the border ‘‘ Indian fighters ’’ is to be seen in the warfare 
in the Philippines, finds its commentary in this passage from 
a recent Manila dispatch : 

‘* Major General Lawton is advancing. He has organized 
a band of forty scouts to go ahead of the column. The band 
is under W. M. Young, an old Indian fighter, who killed five 
Filipinos last week.”’ 


BIRTHS. 
MITCHELL.—At their home, 3316 Race street, Philadel- 


phia, Fourth month 26, 1899, to George L. and Mary Keeney 
Mitchell, a son, who is named Carrol Thompson Mitchell. 


MARRIAGES. 
SMEDLEY—BLATHERWICK.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Blue Anchor, N. J., Fourth month 27, 1899, 
Nathan C. Smedley, son of Margaret A. and the late Albin 
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M. Smedley, and Mary Eleanor Blatherwick, daughter of 
George W. and Anna L. Blatherwick. 


DEATHS. 

GILLESPIE,—At the home of her son, in Nevada, Story 
county, lowa, ‘Second month 4, 1899, Penelope Gillespie, aged 
82 years, 2 months, and 16 days; a member of Whitewater 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

She was the widow of Norillo Gillespie, who died in 1878, 
was the daughter of Joseph and Betsey Johnson, and grand- 
daughter of Benjamin and Rachel (Moorman) Butterworth, 
all four of whom came to Warren county, Ohio, from South 
River Monthly Meeting, near Lynchburg, Campbell county, 
Virginia, in 1812. She and her husband moved to Laporte 
county, Indiana, in 1835, and to Marshall county, Iowa, in 
1854, and settled on a farm now largely covered by Mar- 
shalltown. She was a woman of meek and gentle nature, 
knowing the law of kindness. 
Lynches, Clarks, and Anthonys. C.:B. 


JOHN.—At his home in Penrose, Whiteside county, IIl., 
Fourth month Ig, 1899, in the 68th year of his age, Dr. Abia 
Comly John, son of the late Elida and Sarah H. John. 

His was an eventful and loving life, and in his long prac- 
tice as a physician he had won the affections of the people 
among whom he lived. He was a member of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. * 


MARTINDALE.—At West Chester, Pa., Fourth month 
15, 1899, Willard Foulke Martindale, only son of Chester P. 
and Bertha Foulk Martindale, aged 5 days. 

WILSON.—Of heart trouble, First month 22, 1899, 
Charles Wilson, son of the late Samuel R. Wilson, of Sandi- 
ford, Philadelphia county. 

Although not a member, he had a kindly feeling for 
Friends and showed an interest by attending the circular 
meetings at Frankford where his father and later his mother 
were members. 


WRIGHT.—Fifth month 5, 1899, John C., son of the late 
Isaac K. Wright, in his 69th year ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 


MARY WILLIS KIRK. 


At Fair Hill, near Sandy Spring, Maryland, Fourth month 
29, 1899, Mary Willis Kirk died after an illness of some weeks. 

She was born at Stanmore, near York, Pennsylvania, in 
1819, where her parents, Amos and Mary Farquhar, resided. 
While she was yet a child, they moved to Sandy Spring, liv- 
ing at Fair Hill. She spent much of her time with her sister 
Margaret E. Hallowell, in Alexandria, Virginia, who was the 
wife of Benjamin Hallowell, then engaged in his school for 
young men. She learned from him to value those higher 
studies at that day little opened to girls, and he delighted 
to watch her bright mind develop and expand. When very 
young she became a teacher herself, an occupation she was 
admirably fitted for. Later she returned to Sandy Spring to 
assist her brother, Doctor Charles Farquhar, in the establish- 
ment of a girls’ boarding-school at Olney, but his early death 
closes a very promising beginning. 

Again making Alexandria her home, she married while 
there, in 1850, Richard S. Kirk, and Fair Hill, her old home, 
became her home ever after, for later on her husband pur- 
chased the property, then held by Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
the purpose being a school for the education of girls. For 
years she, with her brother William H. Farquhar, taught 
there, and still all over the country are women who owe to her 
their correct start in life, for her ability to impress upon others 
some of her own integrity of character, thirst for knowledge, 
and aspiration for higher things, was wonderful. Her useful- 
ness in this line was closed by the Civil War, when all South- 
ern schools for the time suspended. 

At this time in her life, and later on she had many and se- 
vere trials, in which a less noble nature might have faltered 
and failed. She swerved not ; but conquered all difficulties 
with that heroic spirit that marked all her actions. Books 
were her constant companions, choosing the best authority, 
and she would turn to the old poets ; her exquisite taste in 
selecting therefrom, and her reading and reciting, added an- 


Was allied to the Terrells, | 
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other charm to her society. She would speak of outliving her 
contemporaries, but her loving and admiring friends increased 
with her years. The aged sought her, the young gathered 
around her, and the little children were glad to be near her. 
England's Queen was her own age, and she always felt in- 
terested in watching her course through her life, while we 
thought that had fer lot been thus cast, with her handsome 
face, her dignified, stately manner, she would have ‘‘ graced 
a throne.’’ And she was truly queen in her realm, and the 
crown she wore was studded with imperishable jewels, her 
many virtues. Those left to learn to do without her, for 
a while, and who will find the lesson hardest, are her ever-de- 
voted son, Charles F. Kirk, a daughter, Sarah E. Kirk, her 
own relations and those of her husband, who felt it a high 
privilege to follow her almost to ‘‘ the open door leading to 
the great Eternal foreve:more.’’ M. B. M. 
Olney, Ma. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

ABINGTON Quarterly Meeting was held at Horsham, 
Pa., on the 4th instant, the attendance being large. 
The day was pleasant, and many found the trolley 
line which now passes the house a convenient way of 
reaching the place. In the first meeging the burden 
of ministry was borne by John J. Cornell, who spoke 
at length from the text, ‘‘What shall I do to be 
saved ?””’ and was considered much favored in his mes- 
sage. Other visitors included Harriet E. Kirk, of 
Philadelphia, who spoke in the first meeting, Joel 
Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., who spoke briefly near 
the close of the business meeting, and John Wildman, 
of Langhorne. The business was mainly the reading 
of the queries and their answers, in the consideration 
of which a number of Friends took part. The com- 
mittee on clerks presented the names of Elizabeth W. 
Ely for Clerk, and Walter H. Jenkins for Assistant 
Clerk, who were approved. (The meeting is held in 
joint session.) 


Concord Quarterly Meeting was held at Wilming- 
ton, Del., on the 2nd instant. The day was unsea- 
sonably warm, but there was a fair attendance of 
members. Several visitors were acceptably with us. 
John J. Cornell spoke most earnestly and logically, 
declaring many gospel truths. Margaretta Walton 
also ministered with acceptance. Several ministers 
of this quarter spoke briefly. 

In the business session the answering of all the 
queries received serious attention. The reading of the 
minutes of the previous quarter recalled the subject 
of the letter sent to the Emperor of Russia, and _ his 
reply to all such communications, recently published 
in the INTELLIGENCER, was read as a fitting response 
thereto. Some excellent words and good suggestions 
were given relative to this most interesting subject. 

After a session of over four hours, meeting ad- 
journed, and Friends were ready to partake of the 
lunch provided. This accommodation has become a 
feature of each of our quarterly meetings, the meeting 
itself having made an appropriation for this purpose. 


Southern Quarterly Meeting will be held at 
Easton, Maryland, Fifth month 31, and Sixth month 
1, at the following times: Fifth month 31, 2 p. m.— 
Meeting for Worship and Discipline. Sixth month 
I, 9 a. m.—Meeting of Ministers and Elders; 10 
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a. m.—Meeting for Worship, often called ‘‘ Youths’ 
Meeting.” 

The time of holding the Fourth-day meeting has 
been changed from 10 a. m. to 2 p. m., to accommo- 
date those who come by train. Friends can now 
leave Philadelphia and Camden, Del., in the morning, 
(reaching here in time to dine with Friends here who 
will meet the train with carriages), attend all meetings, 
and return the next afternoon. 

We have no minister living in the limits of this 
quarterly meeting. We are always very glad to 
have any come among us, either at quarterly or 
other times. The presence of ministers or any Friend 
is always pleasant and profitable to us, and we hope 
that any who can will visit us. BR. EY. 


SOME RE 


EpwarpD Everetr Hate is an admirable literary 
artist for a work such as this, in his volume on “ James 
Russell Lowell and His Friends,” (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00). His style is lively and 
entertaining, ant his full knowledge, his habit of 
historical accuracy, his wholesome humor, and hope- 
ful attitude toward human affairs, all contribute to 
make the narrative both valuable and pleasing. The 
book is certain to be attractive to all those who are 
interested in the name and fame of Lowell—and 
indeed what American is not ?—or in the friends he 
had, or the times and circumstances amid which he 
lived. It is not merely illustrated but enriched by 
the large number of portraits, views of places, (there 
are several of ‘‘ Elmwood,” Lowell’s home at Cam- 
bridge, which has been purchased for preservation as 
a park), facsimiles, etc., and all of them have a real 
relation to the text, and enhance its interest to the 
reader. 

Dr. Hale, of course, is well equipped for the 
work, in his knowledge of the subject. He was a 
little younger than Lowell—three years—but he 
knew him very well, and besides knew “all about 
him,” including his ancestry, his family, his early 
and later career, and the “‘friends’’ with whom he 
was associated. In Lowell’s young manhood there 
was a group of young men and young women, ten 
or twelve, who formed, as is very often the case, a 
closely attached little circle. One of these was Dr. 
Hale’s brother Nathan Hale, afterward famous as 
conductor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, and another 
was their sister, Sarah Everett Hale, while two others 
were William A. White and his sister Maria. The 
last became the wife of Lowell, and is known not 
only by her marriage to him, but by her exquisite 
poem, ‘‘ The Alpine Sheep,” written on the death of 
their oldest child, and by her beautiful portrait. It 
was she who accompanied Lowell to Philadelphia, 
when he came here to live a while in 1844-1845, for 
they had been married “in the end of December, 
1844.”’ She wrote for the Anti-Slavery Standard, as 
her husband did; she died at “ Elmwood” in the 
Tenth month, 1853. Her portrait, already mentioned, 
is one of the treasured pictures in many collections, 
and Dr. Hale says of her that-‘‘ she was exquisitely 








beautiful ; her tastes and habits were perfectly simple ; ! 
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her education, as I look back on what I know of it, 
seems to me as perfect as any education can be.”’ 

Dr. Hale’s narrative of Lowell’s life, as has 
already been intimated, is increased in interest, at 
every step, by a wealth of detail, entertainingly told, 
about the many interesting persons with Whom Lowell 
was associated. He speaks of Prof. Agassiz, George 
Bancroft, Carlyle, the Channings, Lydia Maria Child, 
James Freeman Clarke, Richard Henry Dana, Emer- 
son, Edward Everett, Hawthorne, Holmes, Howells, 
Longfellow, Motley, Charles Eliot Norton, W. W. 
Story, and many others. One of the illustrations is 
a facsimile of a letter from Lowell to Dr. Hale, 
dated at Elmwood in the Eleventh month, 1890. 
It begins: ‘‘M. Guizot [the French author and 
statesman] asked me, ‘ How long do you think the 
American Republic will endure?’ My answer was, 
‘So long as the ideas of its founders continue to be 
dominant.’ ”’ 





John Fiske has added to his philosophic work a 
small volume, ‘“‘ Through Nature to God.” (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) It is in three 
parts: ‘‘ The Mystery of Evil,” ‘‘ The Cosmic Roots 
of Love and Self-Sacrifice,”’ and ‘The Everlasting 
Reality of Religion.” We cannot, in the compara- 
tively brief notice to be here given, attempt an 
analysis, or adequate discussion of the book. Inthe 
Preface, Dr. Fiske explains that the second part is, 
with a few changes, the Phi Beta Kappa address 
delivered by him at Harvard University, in 1895, and 
intended as a reply to Prof. Huxley’s famous Romanes 
lecture, delivered at Oxford in 1893. ‘‘ The detec- 
tion,” he says, ‘‘ of the part played by the lengthening 
of infancy in the genesis of the human race is my 
own especial contribution to the Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion.”” The third part of the volume aims to show 
that “that other influence” alluded to by Tennyson, 
‘that inward conviction, the craving for a final cause, 
the theistic assumption, is itself one of the master 
facts of the universe, and as much entitled to respect 
as any fact in physical nature can possibly be.”’ 

The whole.of the book is a maintenance of the 
belief in a divine order; the author especially insists 
upon “that sublime conception of the Unity of 
Nature, by which the minds of scientific thinkers are 
now coming to be dominated.” ‘ When,” he says, 
‘““we have once thoroughly grasped the monotheistic 
conception of the universe as an organic whole, ani- 
mated by the omnipresent spirit of God, we have 
forever taken leave of that materialism to which the 
universe was merely an endless multitude of phe- 
nomena. We begin to catch glimpses of the meaning 
and dramatic purpose of things; at all events, we 
rest assured that there really is such a meaning.” 





The name and fame of Thaddeus Stevens are so 
associated with the State of his adoption, Pennsyl- 
vania,—to which he came when he was twenty-three 
years old, in 1815,—that it seems remarkable no 
Pennsylvanian has yet prepared a satisfactory biog- 
raphy of him. However, Representative Samuel W. 
McCall, of Massachusetts, has now contributed to 
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hid American Statesman series, (Boston : 
Mifflin & Co. 
occupied, as the nature of the series to which it 
belongs required, with his public life, and especially 
with his service in Congress from 1859 to his death 
in 1868. In this period of nine years occurred the 


Houghton, 


tremendous crisis of the civil war, and the hardly | 
less difficult period of Reconstruction, and through- 


out both Thaddeus Stevens was the master mind of 
the popular branch of Congress. 

Thaddeus Stevens was a very able, almost a 
great, lawyer, and he was a very earnest partisan, 
whose partisanship was redeemed by unusual inde- 
pendence of character, and by his unwavering devo- 
tion to human rights. He was always the friend 
of the oppressed ; 
fugitive slave, and indicted friend of the fugitive ; he 
spoke eloquently for Castner Hanway in his trial for 
“treason ”’ in the Christiana riot; and it will not be 
successfully denied that he was faithful and fearless 
in the performance of duty as it appeared to him. 
In one of the later speeches of his career in Congress 
he said: ‘I believe that we must all account for 
deeds done in the body, and that political deeds will 
be among these accounts. I desire to take to the 
bar of that final settlement the record which I shall 
this day make on the great question of human rights.” 

He was almost an old man when he returned to 
Congress in 1859 to enter upon the herculean labors 
of the nine years following—he was sixty-seven years 
of age. But his force, in the midst of many men of 
great ability, was admitted by all. ‘‘ Thad. Stevens”’ 
was one of two or three whom President Johnson 
particularly insisted would better be hanged. 
prepared speech had “a directness and energy com- 
bined with a terse felicity of expression for which it 
is difficult to find his match among American orators. 
Nobody, said Mr. Sumner, could express more in 
fewer words, or give ‘to language a stronger bite.’ ”’ 
He was a striking figure, even when he was past 
three-score and ten. ‘‘No stranger,’’ said Senator 
Dawes, of Massachusetts, ‘‘ would pass him on the 
street without turning for a second to look at an un- 
mistakably great character.”’ 


ENCOURAGE THE CONFERENCE. 


Editors FR1gNDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 


[ HAVE for many years been an interested reader of 
the INTELLIGENCER, and years ago an occasional con- 
tributor to your columns, but have now reached an 
age which only a minority of the human race ever 
reach, (eighty-two years), and perhaps had better keep 


the silence I have of late years maintained. But I 
have read with such intense interest the communica- 
tions on the subject of the late war with,Spain and its 
resulting consequences, that I can hardly refrain from 
writing you once nfore. And more especially on the 
outlook of the approaching great convention, invited 
by the Czar of Russia, which may result in a great 
blessing to the world at large. 

Of course every effort that can be made, whether 
by a great potentate or an obscure individual is laud- 


| from so great and influential a source. 


| tion ever was made. 
° | 
he defended without a fee many a 


| not made ina day.” 
| nished as it is, in another day. 


His | 





| abil, and should meet with encouragement by the 
$1.25), a good biography, mainly | 


whole human race, and the more so when coming 
Whether it is 
possible for such a proposition to meet with imme- 
diate success, or not, is not the question now, but it 
is possible to encourage it, and it is possible for more 
or less good to grow out of it. There must bea be- 
ginning to every effort, and from the beginning every 
advance must come, be it greater or less. For any 
one to say or suggest that the Czar has behind the 
proposition an object for his own aggrandizement, isa 
mere insult to him, and the one who makes the 
suggestion insults himself and the human race by 
making the suggestion. It is a shame that the sugges- 
The Czar is entitled to the thanks 
of the whole world for having had the courage to use 
his immeasurable influence to make the suggestion. 

Of course the desired object cannot all be accom- 
plished at once. It may require an age to accomplish 
the desired end: But if it does, it is nothing against 
the value of the accomplishment. ‘‘ The world was 
Nor was it developed and fur- 
We must not lose 
sight of these truths. 

But another great fact, and, it seems to me an 
evident one, is that human nature is the same now 
as it was whenever the world was created, and man- 
kind placed upon it ; for with the help of the extremely 
limited early education that was my privilege to get, 
I have never been able to decide how long ago that 
event took place. But it is evident by the best evi- 
dence we have, war was initiated when Cain killed 
Abel, and has existed ever since. Whether it will not 
end until the world does, is the question now. The 
beginning of war, at the time of the killing of Abel, 
was on the same grounds that wars are being made 


| between nations now, and with no better excuse. 


In all that has been said, it seems to me that ex- 
President Harrison’s conclusions on the subject of the 
outcome of the Czar’s proposition, although not 
spoken in the phraseology of Friends, is the nearest 
to the truth as the case now stands, of any that I 
have seen, viz: That wars will not cease while the 
devil remains unchained. 

But in all our thoughts and yearnings for good to 
the human race, we must not forget or ignore the 
facts as they evidently exist and always have done. 
If we cannot change the whole nature of facts and 
things as they exist, we can do our best to cut off the 
sharpest points, if only one at a time, and thus do 
something to ameliorate the condition by degrees and 
open the door wider and wider for further improve- 
ment in the future ages. 

It seems to me that a great step has been taken, 
out of which great good may yet develop, and let us 
buckle on our peace armor. We can do it vigorously 
and still keep within the line of Friends’ principles. 
It would be difficult for me to say or do anything out- 
side the line of those principles. I have never seen 
the necessity of doing any such thing to accomplish 
my desires, and never expect to meet any such neces- 
sity. Hampton Donce. 

Detroit, Michigan. 








Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


FISHERTOWN, PA.—The regular meeting of 
Friends’ Association was held Fourth month 23. 
ing was opened by the superintendent reading a part of Ist 
Peter. 

The minutes of last meeting were read. 
read by Ardelle Blackburn, containing these words: 


the Young 


e Not 


high-sounding words of praise does God want, but rather 


worship God by doing good.”’ 
Mary Hammaker. 

A short poem was recited by Jessie Blackburn. A selec- 
tion entitled ‘‘Contentment’’ was read by Florence Way, 
teaching us to be contented with our lot, whatever it may be. 

A selection, ‘‘ What is worth while,’’ was read by Mar- 
garetta Blackburn, followed by a recitation by Clement Way. 

A poem, ‘‘ His Best,’’ was recited by Harold Blackburn. 

A selection was read by Verdie Cleaver, followed by a poem, 
‘*We know not what is before us,’’ read by secretary. 


A selection, ‘‘Age and Youth,’’ was read by Dorsey 
Blackburn. 


‘«Sunshine’’ was recited by 


The subject for discussion, ‘‘ The Power we exert over 


others by Influence,’’ was opened by Elias Blackburn fol- 
lowed by a talk by Rebecca Blackburn, 
and a selection by Margaretta Blackburn, 
on the same subject. 

Sentiments were given by most of the 
members present. The attendance was 
much larger than any previous meeting. 

Meeting closed to meet last First-day in 
Fifth month. 

Mary J. BLACKBURN, Sec. 


PEN'NSGROVE, PA.—On the afternoon of 
Fourth month 23, Pennsgrove Young 
Friends’ Association met at the house of 
Pusey Coates, with fourteen members anda 
number of visitors present. In the absence 
of president and vice-president, Alva C. 
Brosius called the meeting to order, and 
Samuel H. Broomell opened the exercises 
by reading the 2d chapter of 1st Corinthians, 
followed by silence and singing, ‘‘ Hide 
Thou Me.’’ The minutes of the last meet- 
ing were approved as read. 

The secretary read a paper on the life of 
David H. Barnes, which Elwood Pusey, of 
the History Committee, had taken from FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER. His life had here one great usefulness and much of 
it spent in visiting religious meetings of the Society. 

Alice R. Coates, representing the Literature Committee, 
read an article on ‘‘ Small Things,’’ from T. DeWitt Talmage’s 
book ‘‘ The Pathway of Life,’’ teaching us that whatever we 
do, do well. 

After a short intermission, Alva C. Brosius read a well 
prepared paper on the Fourth Query of the Discipline. <A 
gool1 selection, entitled ‘‘ What a Lie Cost,’ was read by 
Sara M. Pusey. 

The report of the Executive Committee was read, after 
which the nominating committee's report was read and names 
of new officers accepted. The calling of the roll was 
res»)nd21 to with very good sentiments. After singing 
‘*Rock of Ages,’’ and observing a brief silence, the Asso- 
ciation adjourned, to meet next month at the home of Daniel 
Lukens. EvA COATES BROOMBLL, Sec. 


ABINGTON, PA.—The Abington Friends’ Association met 
at the home of Edwin L. Hallowell, Fourth month 22, 1899, 
with a good attendance. The minutes and Executive Com- 
mittee’s report were read, followed by reading from the 
Scripture, by Frances Calston. 

The exercises were opened with the discussion of the 
book, ‘‘In His Steps, or What Would Jesus Do?"’ Arthur 
C. Smedley gave first a brief outline of the book, and then 
expressed his opinion upon detailed parts of it. While real- 
izing the value of the author's purpose in requiring what he 


The meet- | 


A selection was 
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did of his parish, he could but see what a burden our lives 
would become if we stopped before each action, and asked 
ourselves the question ‘‘ What Would Jesus Do?”’ 

Anna Hallowell expressed quite the reverse opinion of 
the book and its intended good. To her the manner in which 
the author pictures his own actions and those of his parish, 
seemed to be only sensational, and productive of no good 
whatever. Also, she said, how much more beautiful life 
would seem if we preferred a course which would gather the 
good out of everything, rather than hunting for and con- 
demning all that which is evil. 

Others presented many helpful views, which brought the 
one great thought uppermost,—that in any case we should 


| each bear in mind the duty which is before us, and guard 


our daily actions by that which is best within us. And if we 
do this we are as faithful disciples of Christ as it is possible 
for mortals to be. 

Hannah More's ‘‘ Faith and Works’’ was then read by 
Lilian T. Saunders, and Anna Roberts recited ‘‘ An Old Man 
in a Stylish Church.’’ Israel Hallowell read a paper which 
opened the discussion of the question ‘‘Are our present 
business methods in harmony with Christian life?’’ Carrie 
Mather then read her paper on the subject, and generally 


- 


FRIENDS’ HOME, NEWTOWN, PA. 


Now erecting at Newtown, under charge of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, at the cost of 
Edward M. Paxson. 
22.) Architect, Edwin F. Bertolett. 


( Description was given in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, Fourth month 
Builder, Garret B. Girton. 


expressed the belief that although the department stores 
seem to kill smaller stores which keep but a single line of 
goods, still none of us would like to return to the old way of 
going from store to store buying the necessary brooms and 
buckets and taking them with us up.the street to the next 
stopping-place. A brief general discussion ensued and 
Horace Stapler recited ‘‘ An Old Fashioned Receipt.”’ 

Jennie Saunders read a part of the memorial of Mary 
Levis, after which Elizabeth W. Ely gave some of her im- 
pressions of Cuba. These were very interesting, and one 
item which pleased her hearers particularly was that the 
United States officials have forbidden the sale of intoxicants 
to any of the American soldiers. 

Owing to so long a program, one or two of the appoint- 
ments were postponed until the next meeting, to be held 
Fifth month 27, at Isaac Mather's, to which all interested 
Friends are invited. The meeting adjourned. 

MARY PRISCILLA HARPER, Sec. 


NEwTownN, PA.—Newtown Young Friends’ Association 
was held at the home of Ellie J. Burroughs, on Fourth-day 
evening, Fifth month 3. The meeting was called to order 
by the president, who read a few verses of 10th chapter of 
John. Laura W. White read a very ‘interesting article on 
‘*The Remnants of Friends in Germany.’’ This was a 
letter written to Benjamin F. Battin and published in the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, First month 28, 1899. 

The question, ‘‘ What do you believe to be the most im- 
portant Reform movement at this time?*’ was answered by 
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Phebe Eves and Thomas W. Stapler. Phebe Eves thought 
that the Temperance question was one of vital importance ; 
it is not of mushroom growth, but of many years of patient 
toil, and one that is progressing rapidly. Woman's suffrage, 
which surely is coming, may also be ranked in this class. 
But the past year has shown our citizens plainly the need of 


political reforms, not only in our cities but in our State and | 


National government. The system of ‘‘spoils’’ is not only 
a political but a moral question, and is eating out the very 
heart of the nation. Thomas Stapler made a few remarks, 
in which he said that the most important question of to-day 
is our war with the Philippines, and although he is very much 
opposed to war, he thought that an immediate disarmament 
would bring stagnation on our country. 

A beautiful poem, entitled ‘‘The Quiet Meeting,’’ was 
then read by Elisha Worthington. Under Discipline, Abbie 
Rice read three of the ‘‘Scriptural Bases of Queries,’’ and 
Sarah Wilson gave her opinions of each. 

This closed the literary part of the program for the even- 
ing. The Executive Committee report was then given, the 
program for next meeting being: 
Friends done for the Indians ? Martha Wilson. Is the giving 
of prizes, as followed by certain lines of trade, conducive to 
the good moral condition of the people? Ellie J. Burroughs. 
Scriptural Basis of the Queries, R. Anna Reeder and Eliza- 
beth S. Kenderdine. Current Topics, Maude Kenderdine. 
Paper, George H. Nutt. 
Association adjourned to meet at Thomas Stapler’s home in 
Sixth month. M. R. W. 


Moorestown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association of 


Moorestown met in Grange Hall, Fourth month 14, witha 
large attendance. 


After transacting the regular business, Clement M. Biddle | 


entertained the meeting with an interesting account of his 


visits to Egypt and the Holy Land, giving details of experi- 


Of | 
especial interest was the view obtained from the Mount of 


ence with the natives, and observations of the country. 


Olives extending north and south from Samaria to Philistia, 
while beyond the Jordan could be seen Mt. Nebo and 
Machairus. A nearer view embraced the towns of Jerusalem, 
Bethany, Bethlehem, and Jericho. The description given by 
the speaker of the historical interest attached to these and 


the Garden of Gethsemane, made more appreciable the parable | 


and sayings of Jesus. 
He spoke of the visit to Hebron, at which place is the 


Cave of Machpelah where Abraham and Sarah, and Isaac 
and Rebecca are buried. 


this spot ; Christians are not allowed to enter. 

The account of the visit to Egypt was also very interest- 
ing, especially the ascent of the pyramids, the trip up the 
Nile, and the visit to Thebes and Luxor. 

At the close of the meeting those present took pleasure in 
viewing the numerous specimens and objects of antiquity 
collected during these visits. A 38. Li, ee. 


MANSFIELD, 


N. J.—A_ meeting 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Franklin S. 
Zelley, Fourth month 20, with thirty members present. 

At roll-call, Ethel Zelley, (daughter of our host), in 
response to her name, welcomed us with some appropriate 


of Mansfield Young 


verses, written for the occasion. 
were read and approved. 
were added to the roll, The Executive Committee reported 
the program for next meeting. 

Peter E. Harvey gave the Rise of the Society of Friends 
by reading portions of Sewel’s History, Sarah A. Biddle read 


from the Discipline a portion regarding the duties of parents | 


and children, showing that obedience is one of the first things 
to be early instilled into the. mind of the child, as essential to 
future control. Mary L. Browne gave an interesting sketch 
of the life of Elizabeth Fry. The question ‘‘ What Influence 
does the Young Friends’ Association have upon the Home ?”’ 
was answered in a well written paper by Joanna Shreve. She 


endeavor to disseminate the principles of Friends and intro- 
duce and discuss subjects of current interest in all reform 





| held Seventh-day evening, 6th. 


| participants : Mildred M. Eves, ‘‘A Lesson from History”"’ ; 
After a few minutes of silence the | 


| instant. 


| Carroll,—recently elected a trustee of the school, a prominent 


Mohammedans keep guard over | 


| schools, with 257 pupils. 


The minutes of last meeting | 
The names of four new members 


' sheltered. 


work, does not have a tendency to elevate the home life, and 


| render it purer and sweeter thereby, then must we consider 


our Association in every sense of the word a failure, for of 


| what value are all the intellectual attainments possible to 


obtain in this world, unless tempered by the pure spirit of 
Christ, without which, all else is as dross.’’ 

Mabel E. Harvey recited the poem ‘‘ God’s Way is the 
Best.’’ After a brief silence, the meeting adjourned to meet 


| at the home of Ahraham Scott, Fifth month 25. 


M. E. Giss, Sec’y. 


EDUCATIONAL. ’ 


GEORGE SCHOOL Notres.—About an acre and a half in 


| an open space on the old ‘‘ Indian ground,’’ in the South 


Wood, near the Neshaminy, has been set apart for a botanical 
garden. It will soon be enclosed by a wire fence. Already 
a number of plants donated from the gardens at the University 
of Pennsylvania, have been set out, under the direction of 


| Belle Vansant, of the department of Biology. 
Question, What have | 


For some weeks past, during recreation hours, the boys 
have been having special practice for the athletic exercises 
which took place Sixth-day afternoon, 5th. 

The Junior oratorical contest for the Alumni prize was 
y The following were the 


J. Russell Hibbs, ‘‘ The Value of Sacrifice’’ 
ham, ‘‘ National Songs’’ ; Alfred B. Creivitt, ‘‘ Two Historic 
Nights'’; Iva B. Stradling, ‘‘ The Power of the Voice’’ ; 
A. Russell Burton, ‘‘ An Appeal for Equal Suffrage’’ ; Maude 
Esther Rice, ‘‘A Dream of Love.’’ The judges, Principal 
Louis B. Ambler, of Abington, Thomas Briggs, of Newtown, 
member of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education, 
and Phebe Eves of the class of ’96, and now teaching in the 
Newtown High School, decided in favor of Maude E. Rice. 


; Ella Gilling- 


SCHOFIELD SCHOOL CLOsING.—The closing exercises at 
the Schofield School, Aiken, S. C., will be held on the 26th 
A closing address will be delivered by Richard 


colored minister. 


TELESCOPE AT GEORGE SCHOOL.—A three-inch telescope 
has been added to the equipment of the George School. It 
was imported from France by Williams, Brown & Earle, of 
Philadelphia. The instrument is about four feet long, and is 
mounted on a tripod. It has three eye-pieces, varying in 


| magnifying power from twenty to over a hundred diameters. 


It shows very distinctly the spots on the sun, the mountains 
and craters on the moon, the moons and belts of Jupiter and 
the rings of Saturn. It serves also to distinguish many of 
the double stars and to resolve the larger nebulz into Stars. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS, FOURTH AND ARCH YEARLY MEETING. 


| —The report of the Committee on Education, at the recent 


session of the Arch Street Yearly Meeting, referred to 18 
The Superintendent, Anna Walton, 
reported two to four visits to each school, during the year, 
and the holding of monthly teachers’ meetings. The meeting 
appropriated $2,000 for the Committee's use. 


RussIA in Europe has a forest area of about 500,000 acres. 
One-third of the country, indeed, is forest. The whole of the 


| forest area of Russia is under careful crown management, and 


effective measures are taken to prevent waste. One peculiar- 
ity of the management in Russia is that certain forests are 
recognized as necessary to protect the water supply of rivers, 


| and in these the felling of timber is under very strict regula- 
| tion, the object being to preserve them for all time. 


ACAPULCO, on the west coast of Mexico, is called ‘‘the 


| most beautiful Pacific port in the Americas,’’ and also ‘‘ the 


said in part, that ‘‘if the Young Friends’ Association in its | second finest harbor in the world,”’ 


that of Sydney, Australia, 
Sydney is far larger, but not better 
Cortes discovered the harbor in 


‘* alone outranking it.’’ 


1531. 








LITERARY NOTES. 
Our friend W. W. H. Davis, Doylestown, Pa., has just 
issued another valuable contribution to the history of eastern 


Pennsylvania. Itis an account of the opposition, made in 
the upper end of Bucks county, and the adjoining parts of 
Northampton, just a century ago, to the assessment of the 
special tax laid by the federal government, under the laws of 
Congress of July gy and July 14, 1798. This opposition, led 
by John Fries, a ‘‘ vendue crier,’’ who had been a captain of 
militia in the Revolutionary period, was so vehement, and so 
far took on the character ‘*by force of arms,’’ that it was 
called a rebellion, —though nowadays we should think it but a 
trivial episode,—and Fries and two others, John Getman and 
Frederick Heany, were tried for treason, and sentenced to be 
hanged, but were pardoned by President John Adams. 

W. W. H. Davis, who long ago began collecting the 
data bearing on the subject, has embodied in. his volume, ‘‘ The 
Fries Rebellion, 1798-99,"’ all that can now be ascertained 
on the subject, and has added much explanatory matter, in 
the text and in foot-notes, to make the account clear. The 
passage of the tax laws, the development of opposition 
among the rural German people with whom Fries had influ- 
ence, between Quakertown and Bethlehem, the resistance to 
the assessors of the tax, the mobs at the taverns, the dis- 
orderly march of the improvised military force of ‘‘ rebels, 
the capture of Squire Everard Foulke, and other assessors, 
the rescue of prisoners from the custody of the United States 
Marshal, the arrests, the trial in Philadelphia, before Judge 
Richard Peters, the conviction, sentence to death, finally the 
pardon,—all this is set forth in full detail. 
the Author. ) 


” 


(Doylestown, Pa.: 


Some change has been made in the North American 
Review. The issue for this month appears under the editor- 
ship of George B. M. Harvey, (who succeeds David A. 
Munro), the size of the page has been enlarged—quite to its 
advantage in appearance —and other improvements are made. 
The list of contributions this month is impressive. Of course 
we have several discussions by the war and naval people of 
the best way to put other nations under foot, but there are 
some also of a non-pagan sort. ‘‘Jan Maclaren”’ writes of 
‘‘The Religious Situation in England,’’ ex-Speaker Thomas 
B. Reed of the Nicaragua Canal, William D. Howells of 
‘* The New Poetry,’ and Nicholas Estevanez, formerly war 
minister of Spain, has a very interesting and forcible article 
on ‘‘ What Spain can teach America.”’ 
articles on ‘‘ Wireless Telegraphy.’’ The work of the ‘‘ Joint 
High Commission,’’ which recently was considering United 
States-Canadian questions, is reviewed by ‘‘A Canadian 
Liberal,’’ who writes as one having authority, though he is not 
flattering always to his own country. 


William D. Howells praises very highly the poetry of 
James Whitcomb Riley, in the current North American 
Review. He says: ‘‘ Probably the most widely read American 
poems in their time were Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha’ and 
Whittier’s ‘Snow-Bound ;’ but Mr. Riley's poetry is much 
more widely read than either. It reaches the lettered as well 
as the unlettered ; it has had the courage of the familiar, the 
homely, qualities which are the most widely felt, and it is not 
because it is American (although we like it so), but because it 
is human that it finds its way over the fruitful levels where 
men are ail equal. I do not prize it less than the new English 
poetry in form or spirit, for I think Mr. Riley a very great 
artist, with insight as subtle as the best of the new English 
poets, and sympathy as generous.”’ 


The Review of Reviews, this month, devotes considerable 
space to a survey of recent developments in American cities. 


There are two timely | 
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The editor comments on the reélection of Mayor Carter Har- 
rison in Chicago, on Mayor Jones's remarkable triumph in 
Toledo, on the Detroit project for municipal ownership of the 
street railways, and on the general situation in Boston, San 
Francisco, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Denver, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, and New York. Dr. Shaw also contributes 
a special study of the new San Francisco charter—a remark- 
able document in its way, and George E. Hooker gives some 
interesting facts about Mayor Quincy's administration of 
Boston. 

The front-page picture of Harfer’s Weekly, last week, was 
an illustration indeed of present-day conditions and contra- 
dictions. It was a drawing from a photograph taken in 
Manila—a United States soldier asleep in a church, in front 
of the altar. The man, with his belt of cartridges about him, 
lies on a spread of straw, and back of him rises a painted 
picture of the Crucified One extended on the cross. “A 
Respite from War in the Sanctuary of Peace,”’ is the title 
given it. 


In the Literary Era, (Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadel- 
phia), the Historical and Genealogical Department, edited by 


| Albert Cook Myers, grows in importance, and promises to be 
| a valuable monthly discussion of the subjects which it treats. 
| The editor of the Department is a graduate of Swarthmore, 


'98; his graduation thesis, on the Emigration of Friends from 
Irelan 1 to Pennsylvania, presented much interesting material, 
and will we hope ultimately be published in book form. 


The Century announces that it will issue three special 
numbers—that for next (Sixth) month to be an ‘‘ Out-of-doors 
Number,”’ the one following a ‘‘ Story-teller’ Number,’’ and 
Eighth month a ‘‘Midsummer and Travel Number.” An 
article by Henry Van Dyke, and several striking pictures of 
Niagara Falls, by the French artist, Castaigne, will be 
features of the first of the series. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


PAUPERIZING THE Ricu. An Inquiry into the Valueand Sig- 
nificance of Unearned Wealth to its Owners and to Soci- 
ety. By Alfred J. Ferris. Pp. xiv. and 432. $1.25. 
Philadelphia : T. S. Leach & Co., 29 N. 7th street. 

1698—THE BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE FOUNDING 
OF THE First Baprist CHURCH OF THE CITY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA—1898. Edited by William Williams Keen, 
M.D., LL.D. Pp. 511. $3.00. Philadelphia: Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 

In their collections of data concerning persons who have 
written books on Friends, the committee of Young Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia have had an interesting letter from 
A. C. Bickley, of London, author of numerous articles (up- 
wards of fifty) on Friends in the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography,’’ and of a book, ‘‘George Fox and the Early 
Quakers."’ He is not a Friend, buta Churchman. Refer- 
ring to the late Joseph Smith of London, the bibliographer, 
and his great work in collecting his ‘‘ Catalogues’’ of Friends’ 
books, A. C. Bickley says : 

‘‘T esteem it a great honor that 1 had an opportunity of 
calling Mr. Gladstone's attention to Mr. Smith’s monumental 
work, and suggesting that he be rewarded by a national grant. 
This Mr. Gladstone, on account of the nature of Mr. Smith's 
work, was unable to do, but to mark his appreciation of a work 
so valuable to all students of English history and theology he 
sent Mr. Smith £50 ($250). I only mention this because I 
think it may interest you to know how a high Churchman like 
Mr. Gladstone was could apppreciate the labor of one whom 
he regarded as a schismatic in religion.”’ 
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Dr. George Dana Boardman, whose great address on 
‘« Disarmament,’’ just now reprinted, we have noticed, though 
so staunch an American, was born in Tavoy, Burma, where 
his father was a missionary, in 1828. When but six years 
old he was sent home alone, on a sailing ship, ‘‘ suffering 
many trials from the unfeeling crew of the vessel.’” When he 
became a minister (he is a Baptist), he was settled in charge 
of a church in Barnwell Court-House, S. C., but he was 
obliged to quit his charge at the end of five months, on ac- 
count of his outspoken condemnation of the assault on 
Charles Sumner, by Brooks, in the United States Senate, in 
1856. For thirty years, 1864-1894, he was in charge of the 
First Baptist Church, at Broad and Arch streets, Philadelphia, 
—whose building is now replaced by the tall structure of the 
United Gas Improvement Co. 

Dr. Rothrock, at the interesting Spring meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association, in this city, on the 5th 
inst., spoke of the decrease of hickory. This is a distinct- 
ively American wood ; there is nothing equal to it for strength 
and lightness in the world. American carriage-wheels, of 
light weight, are made great by their hickory spokes and 
felloes. But the hickory is fast disappearing. Formerly it 
was abundant in Pennsylvania ; then the cutters sought it in 
Kentucky and Tennessee ; now they have pursued it south- 
ward to the Gulf region. A large wheel-making firm wrote to 
Dr. Rothrock, recently, asking what was to be done next. 
What can be done, except to renew the hickory forests ? 

The Spring meeting was heldin the Commercial Museums 
building, on south Fourth street, and Dr. W. P. Wilson, the 
Director of the Museums, delivered a brief talk, illustrated by 
views on the screen, showing some curious and interesting 
members of the forest families. Dr. Wilson, and those asso- 
ciated with him, have built up in these Museums a collection 
of objects relating to commerce and industry, of such di- 
mensions as to amaze the ordinary visitor. The great Exhi- 
bition to be given in this city next fall (Ninth to Eleventh 
months), under the auspices of the Museums directory, will 
be an object lesson to the country. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
TAXES AND HONEST USE OF THEM. 
Editors FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I HAVE no money to throw away, but there is nothing for 


which I would rather spend my money than for taxes which | 


are honestly expended for the good of the Commonwealth. 
The above sentiment, expressed by a thoughtful member 


of our community, strikes me as being very full of signifi- | 
It is sad to have to say it, but many | 


cance at this period. 
people regard their taxes as obligations which they only meet 
when they cannot avoid them, not as one of the first of their 
duties in ‘‘ loving their neighbors.’’ 
true that so much corruption in the use of public funds tends 
to weaken community feeling, and promotes individual selfish- 
ness. Surely much education is needed along this line. 
A. H. P. 


EXPRESSION URGED. 
Editors FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER : 
It has been on my mind for some time to make an appeal 


to Friends that they give voice to their disapproval of the | 


methods in use to put down the so-called rebellion in the 
Philippines. 


themoment. In other words, to compromise with rather than 
stand directly for the right. We must not forget that where 
much is expected much should be given, and that the world 


at large have every reason to expect much from usin the way | 


of standing for the truth. 
Philadelphia. 


E. T.-B. 


In Iceland men and women are in every respect political 
equals. The nation, which numbers about 70,000 people, is 


governed by representatives elected by men and women to- 
gether. 








| of the month. 


On the other hand, it is | 


I have sometimes been much disappointed by a | 
seeming inclination to pay too much attention to the policy of | 








THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPOSITORY. 


Tue Anti-Slavery Repository at the Home for Aged and 
Infirm Colored Persons, Philadelphia, is an attractive addition, 
and Friends are solicited to assist in perfecting it by the 
donation of engravings, photographs, etc., of those active on 
either side of the Anti-Slavery struggle, relics and mementos 
bearings on it, as well as the barbarisms which it opposed, 
also biographic and other works of historical value. Address 
Robert Madger, Philadelphia P. O., central, or J. M. Truman, 
Jr., 1500 Race St. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
FOURTH MONTH, 1899. 


Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, 6th, 
Lowest barometer during the month, 8th, 29.639 
Mean temperature, 53-6 
Highest temperature during the month, 14th, 26th, 3 
Lowest temperature during the month, 2d, 3d. 29. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 64.6 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 42.6 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 25th, 31. 
Least daily range of temperature, 7th, 12. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 216 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 60.2 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 37.6 
Total precipitation in inches, rain and melted snow, 1.43 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.99 inches of 
rain, on the 7th and 8th. 
Number of days on which .or inch or more of rain fell, 3 
Number of clear days 16, fair days 10, cloudy days 4. 
Prevailing direction of wind from the Northwest. 
Thunder storm on the 26th. 
Solar halo on the 4th and 14th. 
Snow, very light flurries, on the Ist and 2d. 
Frost, heavy on 22nd, light on’28th. 
SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 60.5 on 26th 
and 30th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 27.5 on 3d. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 43.4. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 64.5 on 
26th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 30. on 2d. 
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Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 46.6. 


Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 45. 
Notr.—The monthly mean temperature for this month, 53.6° 
is 2° above the normal, and 3° above the corresponding month of 18098. 
The amount of precipitation, 1.43 inches, is 2 inches less than the 
normal. No appreciable amount of rain fell from the 16th to the end 
JOHN COMLY, Observer. 


Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Fourth month 30. 


SOMETHING UNUSUAL. 
HE hunted through the library, 
He looked behind the door, 
He searched where baby keeps his toys 
Upon the nursery floor. 
He asked the cook and Mary, 
He called mamma to look, 
He even started sister up 
To leave her Christmas book. 


He couldn't find it anywhere, 
And knew some horrid tramp 

Had walked in through the open gate 
And stolen it, the scamp ! 

Perhaps the dog had taken it 
And hidden it away, 

Or else perhaps he’d chewed it up 
And swallowed it in play. 


And then mamma came down the stairs, 
Looked through the closet door, 

And there it hung upon its peg, 
As it had hung before. 

And Tommy's cheeks turned rosy red, 
Astonished was his face, 

He couldn't find his cap—because 
"Twas in its proper place ! 

—Emma E. Marean, in Youth's Companion, 
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For Friends’ sinittentes er. 


BIRD NOTES IN GERMANY. 


Tue change in surroundings from the great city of 
Berlin to this small university town, nestled in the 
valley among the high mountains, has been doubly 
accentuated by the signs of coming spring, the most 
welcome of which is the song of the birds. Most 
written-about bird-songs yield the precedence in 
power, variety, and compass to the birds of the 
middle belt of North America; but what I have 


ware Valley at this season of the year. 

For the past few mornings I have been awakened 
about 4 o’clock by a chorus of songsters in the little 
park “ Paradise,”’ which lies along the bank of the 
Saale river in front of our windows. It is a morning 
song of praise—an oratorio, with a grand, full choir 
and several leading solists of greater clearness and 
power. 
join the chorus late and whose voices are correspond- 
ingly sleepy. This matin-song continues until the 
dawning light makes the work of the day possible, 
and the melodies give way to chirps and calls, an 
interchange of gossip and business, and the humdrum 
talk of the day, 

At twilight, when leisure has been again earned, 
the even-song is sung. Most of these feathered 
friends are strangers still in name; but as the Ger- 
man’s folk-music means so much to us, so their bird- 
song finds a ready response in our hearts. 
soloists deserve special mention, one in the early 
morn and one at night-fall; their songs are rich, 
full, running through several bars and _ strikingly 
melodious. 
scales and show a higher evolution of the elements 
of music than many simple folk melodies; for ex- 
ample, those of the Magyar plains, which Chopin 
has so beautifully interpreted and developed. 

Last First-day a walk on the Weimar road 


brought us to a forest where, as is general in Germany, 
the underbrush had been cleared away. 


were literally carpeted with anemones, hepaticas, 
orchids, ivy, violets, daisies, and other spring beauties. 
Coming through the vale out on to the plateau above, 
we were on the battle-field of Jena. Near its highest 
point is the Napoleon Stone; and here as in several 
other places we had a chance to observe the larks. 
It is said that in England they rise until out of the 
range of vision, never ceasing their song; but I had 
never seen them fly high. Here they rose almost 
perpendicularly to a height of perhaps two hundred 


feet and then poised themselves by fluttering their | 


wings—a kind of treading in mid-air. They remain 
a long while—I timed several for over ten and one 
for thirteen minutes occasionally dipping or rising a 
few yards, and keeping up a constant flood of song 
which is a voluminous trill as if a dozen birds were 
singing at once. B. F. B. 


Jena, Germany, Fourth month 20. 


ORIZABA, in Mexico, 
peak in North America.”’ 
tepetl, the star mountain. 


18,200 feet high, is ‘‘ the highest 





As with. mortals, there are some birds which * 


| white race. 
| filled them, men and women, with sentiments worthy 


Two | 


| which the contemptuous term implies. 


: | serve that the regiments chiefly employed in the Phil- 
The woods 


| warfare. 


Its native name (Indian) is Citlal- | 


ADDRESS BY DR. JOSEPH MAY. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 
now observe 


AND what I was about to refer to. 


| The worst penalty of the evil that we do is the evil 


which it works in our own characters and sentiments ; 
and at home and abroad we are just now having a 
striking illustration of this truth. I can hardly bear 
to bring up before your minds the picture of the re- 
cent appalling atrocities perpetrated in Georgia. That 


_a whole community of nominally civilized Christian 
already heard here surpasses that noted in the Dela- | 


people should be so permeated with savage senti- 


| ments as to make such acts possible at this period of 
| the world’s history 
| wildering. 


is amazing ; it is absolutely be- 
One knows not what to think or say, of 
such an outburst of blood-madness. Not only that 
a certain number could perpetrate the act of hacking 
to pieces and burning alive a fellow-being, but that 
thousands should flock to the spectacle and should 
possess themselves of disgusting relics of it as sou- 
venirs. It is too shocking to dwell upon 
necessarily. 

But, observe ; 


un- 


this moral condition of the South- 


| ern population is only a legacy from the wicked in- 
| stitution of slavery. It 


is the terrible retribution 
which our maintenance of slavery wrought upon the 


It held back their own civilizalion and 


of brutes, rather than of human beings. It rendered 
nugatory a true Christianity. And there seems too 
much reason to believe that in the Philippines the 
same contempt of an inferior race, of a different color 


| from ours, has animate soldiery ar 1em to 
fi has animated our soldiery and led them t 


; nace | the commission of acts inconsistent with even the code 
They are capable of notation in our | 


of civilized warfare. The letters of private soldiers re- 
port too much of this to permit us to doubt it all. 
“ Niggers’’ they call the patriot natives contending 


| for their independence as our fathers contended for 


theirs ; and they are too probably acting in the spirit 


You will ob- 


ippines are men in many cases accustomed to Indian 
If they have ‘slaughtered women and chil- 
dren as well as men, if they howe murdered prisoners 


| in cold blood, it is their education in contempt for our 


Indians and negroes at 


home which has made 


| possible. 


I cannot express my sorrow and chagrin at the 


| position our nation is in, in conducting this war of ag- 


gression and subjection against a people in every way 


| inferior to us, who had committed no act justifying 


war even on the common principles of nations,—of 
whom two years ago we had scarcely even heard. 


_ The reaction of such wickedness upon our own char- 


acter as a people cannot fail to be of the most unfor- 


| tunate description. 


In a meeting more varied than this in its compo- 


| sition, I might be asked,‘ What would you do as 
| things are?” 


I find good men professing to deplore 
the war, yet reasoning, ‘‘ Now we are init we must see 
it through. Having required the Filipinos to submit, 
we must make them submit.”’ I see no justice, no 
right, surely no religion, in sucha claim. If we have 
been doing wrong and are doing wrong, the first thing 
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is to stop that wrong ; and asa mere practical matter, 
we might surely do this now, after the demonstration 
we have already made of our power and determina- 
tion. I would have our Administration call a halt in 
our atrocious warfare, arrange an armistice, and at 
least make an honest attempt to effect an understand- 
ing with the Filipino people by which the war should 
be ended and an orderly plan be adopted for placing 
the Filipinos on their feet as a nation. We ought 
never to have made the insolent demand that they 
should unconditionally submit to us. We ought now 
to withdraw it. But of course we shall not. I fear 
the majority of our people now demand their subjec- 
tion as a preliminary to all else. Let us only hope 
that, weak and helpless, those poor brothers of ours, 
before their country is utterly laid waste, may submit 
to the inevitable, and let our cruel Administration 
have its way; and when peace is restored and our 
power over them established, may our best public 
sentiment be felt, much more effectively than it has 
hitherto been felt, to secure justice and wisdom in the 
methods we adopt among them and to hasten the day 
when we shall retire from a position so inconsistent 
with our principles as a people, and one fraught with 
so many moral perils to ourselves as that of the dom- 
ination of one free people over another. 


CORRUPTION IN OUR POLITICS. 


He who remembers the era of reconstruction in 
the South, the era of carpet-bag government there, 
must look forward with grave anxiety to the adminis- 
tration of the best possible government of the Filipinos 
by the United States of America,—themselves the 
prey of their own corrupt politicians. 

My friends, we are in a most sad and trying 
period of our national history ; one more difficult 
and portentous, it seems to me, than our nation has 
ever been in. It reveals tendencies in our national 
character that are highly dangerous; it reveals the 
weakness of the hold on our people of our best po- 
litical principles and, especially, of the finer principles 
of morality and religion. I confess I am at times 
almost ready to despair. But that we must never do. 
Still we are in God’s world; his providence is over 
us ; his truth is before us in all its power; our task 
is the same as it has always been, although it looks 
heavier than we had thought it, and our way may be 
longer than we were expecting. 

I fear our greatest error in the past has been that 
we have devoted too much the energies of our thought 
to the theological and the personal side of religion 
and too little to the ethical side and the side of phil- 
anthropic service. 

The attitude and utterances,—or the silence,—of 
our ministers during these two wars of to-day has 
been most surprising,—most disheartening. If all 
our churches had been devoted, first and above all, to 
the propagation of the principles of morality and of 
brotherhood ; to the bringing in, practically, of the 
kingdom of God on earth as a realized fact; if the 
precepts of Jesus, the lessons of the Beatitudes, had 
been made our first and commanding law ; if we had 
taught our children mildness, gentleness, forgiveness, 
love; we should not have been where now we are. 
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Let us go back to the beginning, if we need to; let 
us make religion practical and moral ; let us make 
Jesus literally our pattern, our Saviour from the sin in 
our hearts,—not from its penalties. Our way will, 
indeed, be long; you and I may not see on earth its 
end; but we may do what in us lies and whatsoever 
we do shall not fail of its utility. 

And, discouraging as the facts of to-day appear, 
I am, somehow, possessed with the vivid hope that 
the future is rapidly to brighten. The self-conscious- 
ness of the peoples, I deeply believe, is beginning to 
abhor war and to see its flagrant inconsistency with 
religion and civilization. Even such an event as the 
Czar’s Conference, even though it should effect little 
practically, will turn the minds of the peoples 
toward the hatefulness and wickedness and wasteful- 
ness of war. International courts of arbitration are 
a thing almost within sight. We must go on insisting 
on our principles,—urging them in season and out of 
season with prophetic ardor and insistency,—leaving 
results to God, and trusting confidently in the coming 
of his millennial morn. 


‘*God's ways seem dark ; but, soon or late, 
They touch the shining hills of day ; 
The evil cannot brook delay,— 
The good can well afford to wait. 
Give ermined knaves their hour of crime ; 
Ours is the future, grand and great, 
The safe appeal of truth to time.’’ 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. 
Chicago Record. 


THE prohibition law still prevails in Kansas, but its 
enforcement is a matter of local option. Towns are 
‘““wet’’ or “dry,” according to the demands of public 
sentiment as to the closing of the saloons. In the 
large cities, generally speaking, there are breweries 
and distilleries, and the drinking places are wide open 
night and day, as in the States that have no prohibi- 
tion law. There are, however, exceptions. Very 
little liquor is publicly sold in Topeka, for example, 
and in Lawrence, Leavenworth, and a large majority 
of the second class cities and towns none is sold ex- 
cept on the sly. Prohibition is not a dead letter nor 
a failure by any means, and I am told by almost 
everybody I ask that any proposition to repeal the 
law would be defeated by an overwhelming vote. 

In some of the cities are singular exhibitions of 
inconsistency. In Pittsburg,a mining town in south- 
eastern Kansas, for example, the city government 
licenses a number of saloons in direct-defiance of the 
State statute that prohibits their existence, and the 
proceeds, upwards of $1,300 a month, are devoted to 
the support of the schools. At the same time Pitts- 


| burg furnishes an unanswerable argument for the en- 


forcement of the prohibition law, for its police ex- 


| penses and the dockets of its police courts are larger 


than those of any other town of similar size in the 


| State. 


This is a universal rule. Wherever there is a dry 
town the police force is idle and the police court sits 
but once a week. In the “ wet,’’ towns it sits every 
morning, and has plenty to do. 
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A temperance argument of equal force can be 
found in the poor-houses. In some of the “ dry”’ 
counties none is needed. In all the “ wet "’ counties 
they are found well filled. 

The prosecuting attorneys throughout the State 
are usually the autocrats who decide whether a com- 
munity shall be “ wet” or “ dry,” and their action is 
generally governed by public sentiment. Sometimes 
it affords a political issue, and candidates are elected 
with the understanding or upon a pledge that they 
will carry out a certain policy, and thus the majority 
rules. As I have said, the great majority of towns 
are “dry,” but many alternate between the two con- 
ditions according to circumstances. When the enforce- 
ment of the liquor law is lax,—a tragedy, a shoot- 
ing scrape, a murder, a case of wife-beating, a fatal 
accident that can be traced to liquor, the embezzle- 
ment of money by some fast young man—will so shock 
the moral sense of the community that the saloons 
will be shut up for a year or two; but the effect and 
the recollection of such events soon die away, and the 
drinking places gradually open, first the back door 
and then the front door, until something else occurs 
to close them. 


THE SOBER SECOND THOUGHT. 


Springfield Republican. 


in 1896 Patrick A. Collins, of Boston, one of the 
most prominent and progressive of Massachusetts 
Democrats, was Consul at London. Senator Hoar 
went abroad that year, and wasin England when Mr. 
Collins gave a banquet to a number of our consuls 
abroad. In a speech at Boston the other evening the 
Senator thus characterized the occasion : 

‘‘Every man who was present was proud to bea repre- 
sentative of the great republic. He felt that he had over him 
a flag honored everywhere, by land and by sea, representing 
everywhere not only the power and the glory of 75,000,000 
of Americans, but representing also the hope of humanity the 
world over. Nobody thought then of doubting that we were 
a world power, or thought of his country as isolated and 
hemmed in and hampered in her continental home. The 
whole tone and thought of that meeting, without a dissenting 
voice, without a break in its harmony, was that the mission 
of the United States was moral, and not a mission of force ; 
that our country stood among the nations of the world as the 
great peacemaker and the great peacekeeper ; that wherever 
that flag floated, it floated to represent peace on earth and 
good willto men. We should have as soon thought three 
years ago of asking the Saviour of mankind to come down 
from the Mount and take service under a Roman centurion, 
and gointothe employ of Tiberius, in order not to be isolated, 
as to have asked the American people to descend from its 
lofty height to engage in the diplomatic quarrels of Europe 
or the scuffles for empire in Asia.’”’ 

Yet, during the greater part of the past year we 

, S S ) 
have seen, not merely the masses, but a large propor- 
tion of the educated class which has furnished our 
leaders, carried away with the notion that the 
American Republic had been a failure, that the policy 
of isolation from foreign complications, upon which we 
had always felicitated ourselves, was a dreadful mis- 
take, and that the only worthy ambition of the United 
States was to “become a world Power.” More 
extraordinary still, a Protestant church, which had 
always denounced Mohammedan and Catholic 
methods of spreading religion by the sword, has 





through many of its most prominent clergymen re- 
translated Christ’s injunctions to his Apostles so as to 
make it read, ‘Go ye into all the world, and shoot 
the Gospel into every creature.” A leading repre- 
sentative of one of the largest denominations, express- 
ing bluntly the feeling which was more vaguely 
phrased by most of his type, thus interpreted modern 
American Christianity in the Philippines: ‘ The only 
thing we can do is to thrash the natives until they 
understand who we are, then is the time to send the 
Christ there.” 

Happily there are signs, as the year since the out- 
break of the war with Spain closes, that the sober 
second thought has come to the people. The cruel 
test of experience has been applied to the rose-colored 
theories about the beauties of the “ world-power ”’ 
role. The fact is recognized that “forcible annex- 
ation ’’ of the Philippines, ‘‘ by our code of morality, 
would be criminal aggression,” just as muchas would 
have been the same course towards Cuba, which 
President McKinley, speaking the sentiment of the 
people, declared, in his message to Congress last 
April, “‘ cannot be thought of.” The truth has been 


driven home that a war of conquest by Americans 
means the same policy of cruelty towards the natives, 
misrepresentation by our authorities, and suppression 
of the facts by official censors, which always char- 
acterized the operations of the Spaniards. 


THE average yield of sugar to the acre of cane is greater 
in the Hawaiian Islands than in any other cane-growing coun- 
try in the world. It varies, however, a great deal ; the aver- 
age yield of Maui, for instance, is about three and one-half 
tons of sugar to the acre; Hawaiia’s average is lowered by 
the smaller producing qualities of her leeward or dry side, but 
would not go lower than four tons; Kauai, from four to five 
tons ; and Oahu, six to seven tons. 


THOUGH it is fully understood that the capitalization of the 
many Trusts and great incorporated combines is enormously 
watered, it is hoped by those who organize them that 
ultimately the fraudulency will be overlooked and the whole 
capital regarded as legitimate, and entitled to a return. Prof. 
E. W. Bemis, in his recent book on ‘‘ Municipal Monopolies,”’ 
says, itis easier to keep water out of capitalizations than to 
get it out after it has once got in. 


KinG HuMBERT, of Italy, is a vegetarian. He lives en- 
tirely on vegetables and fruit. The doctors have forbidden 
him to drink coffee, and his beverage is Bordeaux and plenty 
of water. The king never feels so well as when his fare is 
bread, potatoes, and oranges. Peaches are his favorite edible. 
The queen has made repeated attempts to become a vegetarian, 


but finally has given up in despair, being fond of ‘‘a generous 
diet.’’ 


THERE is a two-fold benefit in spraying for scale and 
similar insects with a solution in which Potash Whale Oil 
Soap is used. Potash is one of the essential foods of plants, 
and as much of the spraying mixture reaches the soil as well 
as the branches and foilage of the trees, the soil is benefitted 
by its application.—Meehans’ Monthly. 


RICHARD CapDBuRY, the wealthy English cocoa manu- 
facturer, recently deceased, (a Friend), personally maintained 
some thirty home missionaries, and secretaries of adult 
schools, and philanthropic and other institutions in Birming- 
ham, where the cocoa works are located. 


THE Sunday School Times says: ‘‘ If aman wants to be 
on the winning side, let him be on the right side. If a man 
is on the right side he will be on the winning side. The right 
side is God’s side, and God's side is sure of a triumph in the 
end, however it looks to the world just now."’ 















Searching the Mails. 

Springfield ( Mass.) Republican. 
THE Postmaster-General cannot consistently stop with Mr. At- 
kinson’s productions. He must sift the mails at San Fran- 
cisco more closely. He must penetrate to the interior of 
every letter and every newspaper wrapper and every package 


and tear out and cast away all seditious matter, which means | 


anything calculated to convey the impression that the admin- 
istration is not unanimously supported at home and that the 
war is not unanimously regarded as helpful to the nation, and 
its institutions of government, and its commerce and _ its 
soldiers. 

The incident is instructive as revealing with more startling 
clearness than ever the despotic tendencies of the imperialist 
policy. It uncovers the temper which brooks no opposition 
and will tolerate no criticism. The mailed hand of the rule 
of blood and iron is being gradually disclosed, which will next 
fall heavily upon freedom of speech within the old borders of 
the United States. It is impossible that a national career of 
conquest can be persisted in without the impairment of that 
most cherished privilege under the Constitution. 





The Samoan Shame. 
THE widow of Robert Louis Stevenson, the English author, 
(she was a California woman, a widow, before her marriage 
to him), has written a letter to the Westminster Gazette, 
London, from Funchal, Madeira, on the bombardment of Sa- 
moan villages by British and American war-ships She says : 

‘* President McKinley allowed no firing on Cuban towns 
unless they gave active cause of offence, and Commodore 
Watson was ordered not to attack undefended Spanish cities. 
Does the President keep his humanity for civilized countries 
alone ?*’ 

Mrs. Stevenson declares that the Samoan villages are in- 
habited in time of war by non-combatants, who have to 
choose between the shells of the war-ships and ‘‘ taking to the 
bush.’’ Under such conditions, she says, delicate women 
can hardly exist, while children die like flies. She comments 
severely on the attitude of the ‘‘ Chief Justice,’’ Chambers, 
an American, who has been involvedin the troubles. She 
speaks further of ‘‘ the scenes being enacted in these bom- 
barded villages ; the exodus of panic-stricken people rushing 
hither and thither, shells bursting everywhere, the cries of 
bed-ridden and helpless wounded people burning alive in 
their blazing houses, women in the pangs of child-birth, 
mangled children crawling on the sands, the sea before them 
and the bush behind them. And we read that the woods also 
were shelled. Whao is to be held accountable for these deeds, 
that disgrace both England and America? ’’ 


A VALUABLE paper in the current issue of the Popular 
Science Monthly is that by Jacob Schoenhof, on ‘‘ Colonial 
Expansion and Foreign Trade.'’ He shows that the colonies 
of the great nations of Europe are not profitable but expensive. 


‘The three powers, France, Italy, Germeny,’’ he says, 
‘‘point a lesson of unmistakable significance. The figures 
speak for themselves. No amount of expense can make the 
African and the Asiatic consume an appreciable amount of 
European merchandise. No amount of cultivation can make 
the tropics endurable to the northern man. Labor and exer- 
tion on his part under the rays of a deadly sun and miasma- 
breeding soil are entirely out of the question. Those who 
would make the endeavor in the manner of the temperate 
zone would only succeed the sooner in reaching the end of 
white man’s settlement in the tropics, disease and death. 

‘*Many point to the Dutch East Indian settlements as a 
successful commercial enterprise. But, taking the best con- 
struction given to the story from the trader's point of view, the 
present satisfactory conditions have been reached after a great 
deal of disappointment, loss, and bloodshed. A large revenue 
is acquired from Government sales of colonial produce ; still, 
with all this added to the other revenues from land tax, excise, 
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and other duties, the Government has a deficiency of over 
10,000,000 florins a year in her East India possessions. The 
budget for 1898 shows an expense account of 146,150,164 


florins, which is met by a revenue from all sources of but 
135,204, 203 florins."’ 


The ‘‘Sample’’ Business. | 


THE sample season is at its height, says an article in Harper’ s 
Bazar, and every week the New York dry-goods stores are 
sending millions of little pieces of spring and summer fabrics 
all over the country. In one establishment alone 150 yards 
of silk are turned into samples every day. As for cotton 
goods, the great maw of the cutting-machine greedily devours 
the sheer fabrics as if it were a monster trying to gorge itself 
with syllabub. The samples sent are chosen out of the mul- 
titude of colors and designs by women who are called 
selectors. To be a good selector one must have a knowledge 
of human nature as well as of the fashions. Each girl who 
occupies this important position has charge of a certain terri- 
tory, and she soon learns what is the general trend of taste in 
that locality. For individual preferences, of course, she must 
depend on the letters, which come in shoals. But some of 
these would give an inexperienced person absolutely no clew 
either to the writer's wish on that especial occasion or even to 
her personality. This is the time when the selector falls back 
on experience and intuition. She reads between the lines, 
and promptly comes to some definite conclusion. 


A False and Unjust Theory. 
[From ‘‘ What Spain Can Teach America,”’ by Nicholas Estevanez, 


formerly Minister of War of Spain, in the ‘* North 


orm o American 
Review.’’] 


Ir is evident that the Americans, the conquerors of to-day, 
will not fall into the errors of religious intolerance and com- 
mercial monopoly, which are unsuitable to these times. Never- 
theless, they make equally grave mistakes by treating the 
Porto Ricans and the Filipinos in an overbearing or unsym- 
pathetic manner. In general, the Anglo-Saxons of both 
hemispheres hold the theory which divides races into superior 
and inferior, a theory which is as false as it is unjust and 
dangerous. Even if it had a solid foundation and a scientific 
demonstration, it would only be humane and wise to elevate 
those who are not favored by nature or circumstances, instead 
of abasing and humiliating them. I foresee that the Ameri- 
cans will have difficulties in the Antilles, especially with the 
negro race, as they already have in the Philippine Islands, 
because they believe the natives unworthy of freedom. A 
great people like the Americans, a people who have cultivated 
federal principles ever since the foundation of their govern- 
ment, are obliged by self-respect to respect all autonomies. A 
people who have not self-government are not in the plenitude 
of their dignity and rights. The republicans of North 
America should treat all the inhabitants of their new posses- 
sions in a democratic spirit, and without humiliating and 
mortifying any by overbearing conduct. 


Man does not live 
by bread alone. 


President Lincoln on War. 


In 1864, in the early summer, a Great Fair was held in 
Philadelphia, in aid of the Sanitary Commission. The 
buildings stood on Logan Square. On the 16th of Sixth 
month, President Lincoln came to visit it, and at a collation 
prepared for him he made a short speech. In opening he 
said : 

‘* War, at best, is terrible, and this war of ours, in its 
magnitude, and in its duration, is one of the most terrible. 
It has deranged business totally in many localities, and 
partially in all localities. It has destroyed property and 
ruined homes ; it has produced a national debt and taxation 
unprecedented, at least in this country. It has carried 


mourning to almost every home, until it can almost be said 
that ‘the heavens are hung in black.’ ’’ 


An Essay on Water. 


Laing School Visitor, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 
Tue following is the production of a little country boy. I 
think no one will doubt its originality : 
WATER. 

| think that water is one of the greatest blessings that our 
kind God has made. Water is good to everything that can 
breathe. It is better than wine. Without water we soon 
must die. Plants often die for want of water. Mankind 
cannot live more than a week without it. Cows often go 
crazy when they cant get it. Dewis water also. The dew 
makes the earth look green in a summer morning. Water is 
delicious. Some people makes their living out of the water. 
Great fishes lives in deep water, such as the whale from which 
oil is made. Water is useful in shipping rice and cotton. 

Three forth of the earth surface is covered with water and 
only one forth is land. Water is used in different ways, to 
drink, to wash with, and to swim in, and to drown people in. 
Lakes, rivers, seas, gulfs, bays, oceans are all water. Water 
was used in discovering America. Water was the grave of 
De Soto, the man who founded the Mississippi river. Water 
keeps fishes alive. 

Ducks are fond of water. So am I. Water is good to 
keep you clean. No more to say on the subject of water. 
From Fo tles 


‘“‘Alcoholism’’ and Degeneracy. 


Dr. CESARE LomMBROSO, the Italian writer on insanity, has a 
very strong article in the Popular Science Review, this month, 
on ‘‘ Insane Characters in Fiction and the Drama,’’ in the 
course of which he says: 

‘‘Alcoholism, too, has taken on enormous proportions. 
Not that the ancients did not drink, but rather that pure 
alcohol had not yet been introduced ; while in the middle 
ages it passed for one of the most efficacious remedies— 
agua vita, living water. Dr. Beard has made a most judicious 
observation in America which I have been able to verify in 
Sicily—that there must be a very advanced degree of civil- 
ization, or rather of degeneracy, produced by civilization, 
for inebriety to be transformed into that aggregation of 
disasters, especially of the nervous system, which is called 
alcoholism. Now we have not alcoholism only, but mor- 
phinism, cocainism, all stimuli of the nervous system, which 
are used by barbarians as potent excitants, but not to the 
point of producing stable alterations except in rare cases, 
like the ‘amuck’ of the Malays. 

‘‘And now, we all of us, at least in the capitals and the 
great centers, find ourselves consumed by a feverish activity 
which makes the mind labor much more than Nature intended 
it should, under which is produced all this mass of neuras- 
thenics, hystericals, besides the multitudes of moral insane, 
profoundly egotistical persons, without affection and wholly 
directed by a powerful passion for gold, for which they sacri- 
fice everything, even salvation ! 


Peaceable People in Borneo. 


Dr. WILLIAM H. Furness, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
entertained the Comparative Literature Society yesterday, 
(says a recent dispatch from New York city), with an address 
on the folk lore of Borneo. 
Borneo, who are savages of a higher order of civilization than 
the term ‘‘savages’’ implies, he said that they live in co- 
operative communities, and sometimes as many as 400 
persons will live in a house a quarter of a mile long. Each 
household is presided over by an ‘‘ Orang Tuah,"’ who, in 
turn, is governedin a measure by the chief of the tribe, known 
as the “ Penghulu.'’ The government of the household is 
conducted in the quietest manner. Dr. Furness has lived on 
several occasions in these houses for several weeks, and he 
has never seen anything approaching a violent quarrel between 
two members of the same house, nor has he seen the Orang 
Tuah or the Penghulu submit any of the members to harsh 
treatment. 
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Too Many Teachers. 

BosTON, it is stated, is educating more persons to be teachers 
than it has use for, and the problem is worrying the Board of 
Education and the Superintendent. It appears that there are 
annually falling vacant, on the average, about fifty places in 
the primary and grammar schools, of such a character that it 
is safe to appoint to them beginners at teaching, such as the 
graduates of the Normal school. But there are now in at- 
tendance at the Normal school 261 pupils. 

At the present time, not only most of last year’s gradu- 
ates, but a majority of those also of 1897, and considerable 
numbers of those of earlier years, are waiting for opportunities 
which do not come. The Superintendent's remedy is to 
limit the annual admissions to the Normal School to seventy- 
five, these to be chosen by competitive examination. He 
argues that if there is to be disappointment among those as- 
piring to be teachers, it is better that it be faced at the thresh- 
old of the Normal School course than at its conclusion. 


THe mother of President Loubet, the French ‘Chief 
Executive,’’ as has been repeatedly mentioned, is a wrinkled 
old woman, a ‘‘ peasant,’’ who wears sado/s,—wooden shoes. 
He visited his native town, Montelimar, which is where she 
lives, the other day. There was a grand procession, the 
whole town was ‘‘en fete.'’ As the President's carriage drove 
by the balcony on which she was standing, looking down at 
him, in spite of the procession which was in danger of being 
spoiled, and in spite of all the pomp and the ceremony he 
was expected to observe, he stopped, jumped out, ‘‘and run- 
ning up the balcony, caught the trembling little old Jady in 
his arms, hugging and kissing her before all the world.’’ 


THE United States Government, it is remarked, has 
officially recognized the Mormon religion by appointing Elias 
Kimball, a Mormon, chaplain of the Second Corps of 
Engineers. He was commissioned in 1898. 


THE average capitalization of the Massachusetts street rail- 
way is $44,683 per mile ; in the Central West the average is 
over twice as large, or $91,500. The actual cost in Massa- 
chusetts would be about $35,000 a mile. 


AN inheritance-tax law enacted in Michigan provides a 


| tax of five per cent. on all inheritances over $500, except to 


lineal descendants, who are exempt up to and including 
$5,000, when a tax of one per cent. is imposed. 


MARK TWAIn’s lawyers have bought for him the old frame 
house in which he was born at Florida, Mo. It is said that he 
will renovate the place and restore it to the condition it was 
in during his boyhood. ©. 

THE Northwestern Plow Manufacturers’ Association, at 
Chicago, on the 8th instant, ordered that 15 per cent. should 
be added to the selling price of manufactured goods, owing to 
the advance in price of raw materials. 


THE Pacific says: ‘‘Some preachers fail of success 
because they do not live up to what they preach. The man 
who practices what he preaches will be a magnet in drawing 
men to Christ.”’ 


Ex-SECRETARY John Sherman declares, in a letter written 


| on the 8th instant, that his health would not permit him to 


: | accept the nomination for Governor of Ohio. 
In his account of the people of 


He is seventy- 
six years old. 


Ir will have to be admitted that while not ideally fitted for 


| self-government, the Samoans could hardly do worse if left 


to themselves.—[The News, Detroit. ] 


THE Morning Star says ‘‘ Many Christians are against 
war in general, but are always found favoring war in particu- 
lar cases.”’ 


Dr. WILLIAM LAMBERT RUSSELL died at Barre, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 6th instant, of mumps, aged ninety-nine years, 
He was the oldest Harvard graduate. 


An effort is making among some of the Methodist 
churches to induce women to remove their hats in church. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 
ACTIVE operations in the Island of Luzon were resumed last 
week by General Otis’s forces, and the town of San Fernando, 
to which the Filipinos had removed their capital, was taken. 
There are the usual reports of small losses to the United States 
troops, and of severe ones to ‘‘the enemy.’’ A dispatch cn 
the 7th says the United States troops were ‘‘ much exhausted 
by the campaign,’’ and that the companies which should have 
one hundred men each, averaged ‘‘less than fifty.’ The 
negotiations with the Filipino ‘‘ envoys '’ appear to have come 
to nothing. The dispatches tell very little of the ‘‘ Commis- 
sion,’’ of which President Schurman, of Cornell, is Chairman. 
It was intimated some time ago that ‘ financial’’ means 
would be used to bring the Filipinos toan agreement,—mean- 
ing that the leaders might be bought. 

THE ‘‘civilized’’ condition of the Filipinos, in some 
places atleast, is indicated by the description of San Fernando. 
A despatch, 7th, says it ‘‘ is the most picturesque and wealthy 
town the Americans have entered since the occupation of 
Manila, It is largely built of stone, the river is close at hand, 
and high hills almost surround it. Many sugar factories 
indicate a thriving industry in that respect, and there are 
numerous fine residences. General MacArthur's permanent 
headquarters is established in the best house in the town, 
which is richly decorated with frescoes and carved woods.”’ 

EDWARD ATKINSON, of Boston, has written several 
pamphlets on current questions, arising out of the war upon 
the Filipinos. Copies of these he sent-by mail to the United 
States Commissioners at Manila, and to the “general 
officers’’ of the army. The pamphlets made extensive cita- 
tions from the proceedings of the United States Senate, and 
quoted the language of President McKinley concerning Cuba, 
in his message to Congress, in 1897. It was decided at Wash- 
ington that the pamphlets were ‘‘seditious,’’ and they were 
taken out of the mails at San Francisco, by order of Post- 
master-General Charles Emory Smith. 

GENERAL Guy V. Henry, who has been the Military 
Governor of Porto Rico, has resigned, and is on his way home. 
He is succeeded by General George W. Davis. Rear Admiral 
John C. Watson, who has been stationed at Mare Island, San 
Francisco, has been ordered to Manila, to relieve Admiral 
George Dewey, in command of the fleet there. The latter de- 
sires to return to this country. 

THE report of the ‘‘ Wade Court of Inquiry'’ on the beef 
furnished the army has-been made public, having been 
approved by the President. It censures the late Commissary- 
General Eagan, for purchasing so great quantities of the so- 
called ‘‘ canned roast beef,”’ it being ‘‘ practically untried and 
unknown "’ as an army ration. (His purchases amounted to 
7,000,000 pounds.) It censures also several subordinate 
officers. It reflects upon General Miles for delay in his com- 
plaints of the beef, and says his allegation that the refrigerated 
beef was treated with chemicals is not sustained. No further 
proceedings are to be taken. Newspapers that strongly con- 
demned the beef regard the report as ‘‘ white-washing.’’ 

®A CLEVELAND despatch alleges that plans are being drawn 
for ‘‘a big railroad trust, which is to include all the lines 
between Boston and Chicago.’’ It says that ‘‘it is not the 
purpose to have all the lines under one management exactly, 
but to apportion them among the Pennsylvania Company, the 
Vanderbilt interests and the Baltimore and Ohio Company, 
when it shall have been reorganized, giving to each system 
the lines which it can use to the best advantage.’’ Later 
despatches deny the statement, but in such cases denials 
always follow the first announcement. 
“3 A very extensive iron and steel ‘‘ deal ’’ has been arranged, 
the Carnegie works being the chief feature. They pass into 
the control of H.C. Frick, and others, Andrew Carnegie 
retiring. A charter fora new company, called the Carnegie 
Company, has been secured at Harrisburg, with a capital of 
$100,000. This is to be increased, it is said, to $200,000, - 
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ooo. Andrew Carnegie has entirely sold out. He gets, it is 
stated, $150,000,000, of which fifty millions is to be cash, 
and the remainder mortgage bonds. He said, in London, on 
the 8th instant, that he sold ‘‘in pursuance of a policy deter- 
mined upon long since not to spend my old age in business, 
struggling for more dollars. I believe ina useful, dignified 
and unselfish reign after sixty.” 

GOVERNOR JONES, of Arkansas, has expressed himself as 
favorable to the suggestion that a Convention of Southern 
Governors and Attorney Generals be called to discuss plans 
for concerted action in the matter of anti-trust legislation, and 
it is probable that such a Convention will be called at an early 
date. 

THE committee of the German Reichstag to which was 
referred the Meat Inspection bill which had been approved by 
the German Cabinet and Ambassador White has disapproved 
the measure, and reported in favor of a bill quite hostile to 
the imports of American meats. The army beef scandals in 
this country were used as arguments by those who wished a 
restrictive law. Word was sent out from Washington on the 
8th that agitation of the army beef question ought to be 
stopped, now, as ‘‘ no good result’’ could come from further 
debates over it. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE New England Historical Genealogical Society, (centre- 
ing at Boston), which last year first opened its doors to 
women as members, has now, for the first time, invited a 
woman to address it. On the 3d instant, Anna Davis Hallo- 
well, of West Medford, read an zdmirable paper on the life 
and work of Lydia Maria Child. 


—A dispatch from Guthrie, Oklahoma, on the 4th instant, 
says: ‘* Chief Keokuk, of the Sac and Fox Indians, died of 
small-pox to-day. The tribe now numbers only 312 full- 
bloods, 108 having died of small-pox. Keokuk, ‘The Watch- 
ful Fox,’ was a son of the greater Keokuk, Chief of Sac and 
Fox Indians, after whom Keokuk, Iowa, is named. The 
elder Keokuk died in Kansas in 1848, aged sixty-eight years. 
Keokuk's loyalty to the whites, and opposition to Black Fox, 
resulted in his being poisoned by a member of Black Hawk’s 
band. Black Hawk was for a time Keokuk’s prisoner, hav- 
ing been turned over to him by the United States government 
as the principal chief of the Sacs and Foxes.”’ 


—This distressing story was sent from Montreal on the 
28th ultimo: ‘‘Seven years ago, Thomas Stewart, then ten 
years old, lost the sight of one eye, the blade of a penknife 
having been accidently run into it. Dr. Alexander Proudfoot 
attended him. Recently *the doctor advised the removal of 
the useless eye as the only means of preserving the other in- 
tact. This was agreed to, and the delicate task was intrusted 
to Dr. Proudfoot, who is assistant oculist and aurist to the 
General Hospital. The operation took place at the family 
residence, and at its conclusion it was found that a terrible 
mistake had been made—the healthy eye had been removed. 
On recovery from the effects of the anesthetic, the patient 
found himself blind.’’ 


—The reports of the famine existing in large districts of 
the eastern provinces of Russia grow worse. (This wasa few 
weeks ago.) Scurvy is ravaging the population in some 
places. According toa local newspaper, in the province of 
Kazan, that disease is spreading rapidly among the rural 
population. There have even been cases of death from 
starvation. From Simbirsk, a Dr. Babushkin, in a published 
letter, declares that it will take the peasants at least ten years 
to recover from their economic ruin, and that the number of 
cattle has been reduced to nearly one-third. 


—The need in Armenia, in many places, is reported as 


continuing. C. S. Blackburn, of the American Mission at 
Urumia, in Persia, (whither many Armenians fled), reports on 
the 25th of Third month, the most terrible want of food, and 
continuance of misery. 


—President McKinley left Washington on the 8th instant 
for the Virginia Hot Springs, where he will remain two weeks. 
A despatch says, ‘‘ he expects to be absent from the capitol 
the greater part of the summer, public business permitting.’ 
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*,* A General Conference of Young Friends’ 
Associations will be held in Race Street meet 
ing-house, Philadelphia, on Second-day, Fifth 
month 15, 1899, at 8 p. m. 

Addresses : ‘* The Religious and Public Life of | 
William Penn,’’ Gilbert L. Hall, Swarthmore 
Association; Discussion opened by Daniel 
Willits, Trenton Association. ‘‘ William Penn | 
and His Holy Experiment,’’ Joseph S. Walton, 
Philadelphia Association, Discussion opened by | 
New York-Brooklyn Association. 

Wm. W. BirpsaLt, Chairman. 
ALICE LEE BARNES, Secretary. 


ANNA S. ATKINSON, Secretary Executive Com. | 


*,* To-morrow (First-day ) evening, meetings 
will be held at Race above 15th street, 4th 
and Green streets, 17th street and Girard avenue, 
and 35th street and Lancaster avenue, all at 
7.30 o'clock. 


*,* Friends desiring accommodation at the 
meeting-house, or elsewhere, during New York 
Yearly Meeting, please communicate with 

ELia B. McDowEkgLL, 





226 East 16th street, New York City. 
or ELIZABETH B. CAPRON, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


*.* The annual meeting of stockholders of 
Friends’ Book Association of Philadelphia, will 
be held in Room No. 4, 15th and Race streets, 
on Second-day, Fifth month 15, 1899, at 7.15 
p- m., when an election will be held for Direc- 
tors to serve for the ensuing year. 

SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

*.* Quarterly and Yearly Meetings will occur 
as follows : 

FIFTH MONTH : 
15. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
25. Bucks Quarter, Buckingham, Pa. 
29. New York Yearly Meeting. 
30. Burlington Quarter, Crosswicks, N. J. 
31. Southern Quarter, Easton, Md. 

*,.* An adjourned meeting of the Association 
for the promotion of First-day Schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will be 
held in Race Street meeting-house, Fourth-day 
evening, Fifth month 17, at 8 o'clock. 

It is desired to make the occasion one of 
especial value to First-day school teachers. All 
interested are invited. . 

Joun L. CARVER, + 
Many Ii. Foraeax, } Cet 

*,* The following compose the Committee to 
assist in securing homes for strangers in attend 
ance at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 

Charles E. Thomas, 868 N. 26th street. 

Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain street. 

Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce street. 

Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th street. 

Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall street. 

Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street 

Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 Centennial avenue. 


*,* Lhe Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches will at- 
tend meetings as follows : 

FIFTH MONTH : 
21. Merion, 10.30 a, m. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


y*, The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has made the following appoint- 
ments for Fifth month : 

14. Huntingdon and Eastland, Pa 

21. Pipe Creek, Md. 

26. Deer Creek, Md. 

28. Broad Creek, Md. 

On behalf of the Committee. 


MARTHA S. TOWNSEND. 


HE brands of White Lead named 


in 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
NOTICES. | 


the margin are old friends, 


tried by many generations of use 


and proven the best. 


They are 


made by the “old Dutch process’”’ of slow 
corrosion, and, with pure Linseed Oil, there 
is no other paint as good. 


There are 


other brands made by quick 


or patent process and numerous mixtures of 


Barytes, 


Zinc, 


Whiting, etc., which are 


branded and sold as Pure White Lead. 
Make sure that the brand is right. 


JOHN T. LEWIS 4 BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 


Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 


Louisvillo. 


FREE 


Publisher’s Department. 


*,*Pillsbury’s Vitos, a wheat food, is being 
advertised in the INTELLIGENCER. If any of 
our readers will write to Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and ask 
for book of Pillsbury Vitos Recipes, they will be 
sent a copy by return mail. This book con- 
tains about thirty recipes for serving Pillsbury’s 
Vitos at breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper, pre- 
pared by Fannie Merritt Farmer, Principal 
Boston Cooking School, and Isabel Howard 
Neff, Teacher of Domestic Science, Cincinnati 
Public Schools. 
ate, and complete, and all are the results of 
experience. 


Each recipe is simple, accur- 


*,* The works of the Pettit Ornamental Iron 
and Fence Company, which have been familiar to 
many patrons at 1217-1221 Callowhill street, 
Philadelphia, have been removed to 46 North 
I1th street 

*,* Arguing for the use of whole wheat flour 
(such as that made by the Franklin Mills, a 
Lockport, N. Y.), a writer in the Christian 
Nation, New York, says : 


‘**T went with a friend into a familiar New | 


York city restaurant, something less than a year 


ago. There was a new face back of one of the 
counters, among the waiting girls. Said my 


friend, ‘ That girl's rosy cheeks tell the story of | 


a new arrival from over the sea.’ 
served there, and her cheeks, when she first 
came over, had been as beautifully tinted as the 


new arrival s, but the bloom had flown, as a | 


frightened bird from its bush. Travel through- 


out Ireland and Scotland as I ‘have done, and | 
you will observe two things : First, that the dis- | 


tinguishing characteristic of the young men and 
young women is their complexion, the tint of 
rich red blood mounting to the cheek ‘ as a rose 
in a garden of lillies; ’ and second, the almost 


utter absence of white flour. When you come 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


Her sister had | 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint 


Pamphlet giving valu- 


back to America, and note the almost utter ab 
| sence, comparatively speaking, of wholesomely 
| prepared whole-wheat flour, and the everywhere 
abounding presence of the done-to-death white 
flour, the cause of the sickliness and ill health 
and increased mortality among our people is im 
mediately apparent.”’ 


*,* Readers of the INTELLIGENCER will do 
well to patronize those who advertise in its 
columns. 

*,* A friend recently inserted in the INTEL- 
LIGENCER, for one time, the advertisement of a 
woman wanting a place. A few days later, he 
said: ‘‘I had 22 replies to the advertisement, 
by persons wanting help, and probably ten of 
them would have been satisfactory places.” 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } : ; 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNnTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


OFFICES: 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Sweve Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


533 Nortu Eveventu Srreet, 
Philadelphia. 


| Millinery. 


736 Spring Garden St., 


CAROLINE RAU, hiladelphia. 


Plain Millinery 


| MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 





JENNIE S. MARSHALL, 
INSTRUCTOR IN PIANOFORTE, 
1614 Tioga St., Phila. 





FRIENDS? IN TE LLIGENCER — 


A lamp does not bin’. very 

well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 


Index tells. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


M. & PHILIBERT, 


French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 
AND DRY CLEANER. 


Cleaning of ——_ and Lace Curtains 
specialty. 


210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 
N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND CO A L_ FREE BURNING 


T elephone Connecti ion. 





R.) 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a Select Stock of our own relia- 
ble work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


(SECOND FLoor. ) 


45 N N. 13th Street. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. = Pa. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 
1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


WHEN President Taylor, of vena: was 
considering his call to the presidency of 
Brown University a student of the latter 
institution telegraphed thus to a girl whom 
he knew: ‘‘ The Taylor makes the man. 
We have a thousand men.”’ After the 
announcement of the president's decision 
the Vassar girl responded. ‘‘ Wear your 
old clothes. We keep the Taylor.’’ 


” 


‘* REMEMBER, boys,’’ said the master, 
‘*that in the bright lexicon of youth 
there’s no such word as fail.’’ Aftera 
few moments a boy raised his hand. 
‘¢ Well, what is it, my lad?’’ asked the 
master. ‘‘Il was merely going to sug- 
gest,’’ replied the youngster, ‘‘that if 
such is the case, it would be advisable to 
write to the publishers of that lexicon and 
call their attention to the omission.’’ 
[ Tit-Bits. ] 


THE record for kite-flying for scientific 
purposes, (says Science), has again been 
broken at the Blue Hill Observatory ; 
12,440 feet above the sea-level was 
reached on February 28 by a recording 
instrument attached to a string of tandem 
kites. This is 366 feet higher than the 
preceding best record, made at the same 
place on August 26. 


ANGER and folly walk cheek by jole ; 
repentance treads on both their heels. 


NATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE—WASH- 
INGTON. 
REDUCED RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
On account of the National Peace Jubilee, to 
be held at Washington, D. C., Fifth month 23, 
24, and 25, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany has arranged to sell excursion tickets from 
all stations to Washington at rate of single fare 


for the round trip, except that the rates from 


New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore will be 

$8.00, $5.00, and $2.00 respectively, with pro- 

portionate rates from'intermediate and adjacent 
ints. 

Tickets will be sold Fifth month 22 and 23, 
good to return within ten days from date of sale 
when properly validated by the agent at Wash- 
ington. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL, 
NO CINDERS. 
HEAVY 


NO SMOKE, 
DOUBLE TRACKED. 
STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED, 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 

READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY 
SPEED. 


AND 


2Che Modern Way, 


which is to use 


Franklin ills Fou 


AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT - 


@) as follows :— 


® 


One pint water, one pint milk, one-half 
teaspoonful salt, one tablespoonful sugar, 
one tablespoonful butter, one-half fresh 
compressed yeast cake. Stir in enough 
flour to make a fairly stiff batter, then 
stir thoroughly; let rise three hours; 


@ 
@ 
© 
e 
© 
© 
S knead lightly; mould into two loaves, 
© 
@) 
@ 
@) 


000000. 


let rise again, and bake about one and a 
quarter to*one and a half hours in a 
moderate oven. 


OOOO 


Easily done, little work, certain success, and the 
@ most delicious and beautiful bread ever pro- 
@ duced. But be sure you use Franklin MillsFlour. 
© If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
@) name and your order—we will see that you are 
@) supplied. THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


$ FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 
OOOOODOOOOOOE 


=~ 
e 


oo. 
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Boys’ Wash Suits 


We offer fifteen hundred Wash Suits for 
Little Boys, strictly new goods, in the 
latest and most desirable styles and 
fabrics, 

at $1.00, $1.50, and $2.00 a suit 

Usually the prices would be $2.00, 
$3.00, and $4.00, but we have marked 
them for quick selling. 

A good Wash Suit as low as 50 cents 
each. 

Also, a thousand pairs of Little Boys’ 
Trousers, 

at 25, 50 and 75 cents a pair. 


Special Values in Hosiery 


Women’s fast black Cotton Hose, gossa- 
mer weight—reduced from 25 cents to 
19 cents a pair. 

Women’s fast black Rembrandt ribbed 
Lisle Hose, with white split feet, sizes 

=°, 8% and g only—real value, 37% 
cents; here at 25 cents a pair. 

Children’s fine fast black ribbed Cotton 
Hose, with double knees, sizes 5 tog 
—at 12% cents a pair. 

Extra quality Children’s fast black ribbed 
Cotton Hose, with unbleached feet and 
double knees, any size—at cents 


12% 
a pair. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders ‘‘Depariment C."” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOC KEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 





BERIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
URPLUS, 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,........ 30,094.49 
Titles to Real Estate 


Loans made on Mort- 


$500,000.00 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g§2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 
Nicnoras Brice, Epwarp S. SAyres, 
Srencer M. Janney, 1. Botton Winrenny, 
S. Davis Pace, E._itwoop Brecker 
osern R. Ruoaps, Epwin S. Dixon, 
oun F. Lewis, Warren G. Grirrirn, 
I'uomas R. Git, Samvuet Bancrort, Jr., 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCo.uin, 
Avrrep I. Puicuips. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- | 


LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. 
us and to the advertisers. 


This is of value to | 





EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTIENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 5 34 pr ct Inferest. With Perfect Security. 
Collection of interes@and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Corr€$pondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Joseru Wesster, Wa. Wesster, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 





| LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits 


OUR 
Pasteur Thermometers 


FOR STERILIZING BABY’S FOOD 
Ma led to any address for 60 Cenis 


H. C, BODEN & CO., Sansiacturing 
S. E Cor, '3th and Walnut Sts. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are seek Tt WISTA: 
mt, T. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P: 


t from the assets of the Company. 
BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 


ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET Cost. 

PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 
President, 

HARRY F. WEST, 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON 


te GIRARD 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SurR- 
ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HENRY C. BROWN. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


SAPE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


OFFICERS : 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 

A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: ; 


Errincuam B. Morris, 
_— A. Brown, Jr., 
enjamin W. RiIcHARDs, 
Joun B. Garrett, 
Pemperton S. Hutcuinson, 


Wiciiam H. Jenks, — 
Georce Tucker BispHamioe 
Wiiuram H. Gaw, <s 

Francis I. Gowen, 


Joun C. ‘Sims, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
© 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


33233 3333333333333233 3333 
af riends’ Book Association, 


. OF PHILADELPHIA 
;Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, 

sArtists’ Materials, 
. Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
All Booxs furnished at as low 
@prices as they can be purchased 
®elsewhere. Friends’ Books and Lit- 
m@craturea specialty. Also everything 
®relating to the Kindergarten and © 
@ School. ¥ 
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REMOVAL. 
UR customers and friends 
will find us at 

46 N. tth St., Philad’a, 
where we will be pleased 
to show them our samples of 
Iron Fencing, Chairs and 
Settees, and Ornamental 
Iron Work. 


The Pettit Ornamental Iron 
and Fence Co. 


Successors to David Pettit & Co. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 


1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 


Oe ee ek id 


To Ca.irornia AND Bacx, 


176 pp., 176 illustrations. 
5 cts. 


Tue Moxt Snake Dance, 
60 pp., 64 illustrations. 


Read 
3 cts. 
Granp Canon OF ARIZONA, 
These 32 pp., 15 illustrations. 
2 cts. 
Books 


ert 


New Mexico Heattn Re- 
sorTS, 80 pp., 31 illustra- 
tions. 2 cts. 

Arizona Heactu Resorts, 


72 pp., 18 illustrations. 
2 cts. 


Las Vecas Hot Sprincs 


48 pp., 39 illustrations. 
d 2 cts. 


Mailed free 
for postage name 


They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, and 
special resorts (for tourists and 
homeseekers in the Great West. 
They are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and will 
make you better acquainted with 
the attractions of your own land. 
C. A. HIGGINS, 
A.G.P.A.,A.T.&5.F.R’y, 
Great Northern Bldg. 
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